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Match :%: » News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED 
IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


| oe of far-reaching impor- | 


tance takes shape as Congress drives 
ahead in an effort to adjourn before 
the National Conventions. Relief, Lob- 
bies, Old-Age Pensions, Flood Control, Gov- 
ernment Spending: These are but a few of the 
important developments which are chronicled 
in succeeding pages: 
The State of the Union: 
Week’s News. Protesting New Taxes. 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League. Flood-taming 
plans. Townsend exhibits. PAGE 2 
Washington Whispers: What's being 
talked about behind the scenes. PAGE 2 
Congressional Investigations: What's 
behind them; what will be their ef- 
fect? PAGE 3 
The President’s Week: Our “Good Neigh- 
bor Policy” in practice. A mystery fish, 
The end of a perfect vacation. PAGE 4 
“To Promote the General Welfare”: Sal- 
vaging 3,000,000 boys and girls. 


through Cooperative Projects. PAGE 4 


Uncle Sam’s Money: Where it is Going: 
How Government statisticians figure a 
surplus for a month. PAGE 5 
The Congress Week: 
of both Houses. 
Capitol Hill: 


A nut-shell report 

PAGE 6 
Its More or Less Serious 
Side. PAGE 6 


Senatorial Privileges vs. The Right to 
Privacy: How the Senate Committee ob- 
tained access to telegraph files. PAGE 7 


The Tide of World Affairs: 
international peace machine, PAGE 8 
Labor: Will it put a third party in the 
field after 1936? The significance of the 
new Labor Non-Partisan League. Organized 
labor and Congress. PAGE 9 
The Political Week: Democrats Look 
Mopefully at Maine. Strategy Sessions 
occupy Republican Chiefs. Spotlight on 
Congressional Elections. PAGE 10 
What the States Are Doing: News of the 
programs for maternal and child welfare. 
The Supreme Court and State Laws. PAGE 11 
What the Press of the Nation Thinks 


Altering the 


About What the Government is Doing: | 


Views of the nation’s editors on Federal Re- 
lief Policies. The Townsend Plan, and 
publicity for farm payments. PAGE 12 
¢ “The Yeas and Nays”: Letters of com- 

ment by readers. PAGE 12 
q With the Utilities, Public and Private: 


A glimpse of TVA’s new Eight Year | 


Plan. 


The Voice of the New Deal: 

“The Tax on Corporations” by Guy T. 
Helvering, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

“Charting the Road to Peace,” 
tary of State Cordell Hull. 
Uncle Sam’s Flood Fight,” by Works 
Progress Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins. PAGE 14 


Court maneuvers. PAGE 13 


by Secre- 


The Voice of Business: 

“Effect of Government Experiments on 
Business Recovery,” 
Sloan, Jr., President, 
Corporation. 

“Industry Offers Its Program,” by C. M. 
Chester, President, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

“Imperiling Markets for Soft Coal,” by 
John D. Battle, Executive Secretary, 
National Coal Association. PAGE 14 

On the Farm Front: Who Got the Big 

Bounties from the AAA? PAGE 15+ 

The Voice of Business: A pictorial pres- 

entation of the Federal Public Debt. Fall 

boom talk in the air. Supreme Court and a 
new “NRA.” PAGE 16 

News-reel of the American Scene: The 

story of the CCC in pictures. PAGE 17 

“Do You Know That—?” Interesting facts 

packed in short paragraphs. PAGE 17 

The Story of Gift Taxes: Who really 

pays them. PAGE 20 

Taxes, New Style: The Administration and 


General Motors 


Business viewpoints unfold before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. PAGE 21 
¢ The Political Outlook: by David Law- 

rence. PAGE 22 





Digest of the 


Self-help 


by Alfred P. | 
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Almanac 
for the Year 1936 


being the year for Presidential d Congressional Llectious 


O April ( ~ Presidential preference primary, Wisconsin 
) 4oril /4 ~ Presidential preference primaries, Illinois, Nebraska +» Senatorial primaries i 
Illinois (Lewis, Dem*) , Nebraska (Norris, Rep*) ¢ Hovse primaries, Illinois, Nebraska 


@ .ri/ 2] ~ Senatorial election, Lovisiana, to fill unexpired term of Huey P Long (Mrs. Huey P. Long Det) 
. € April 28 ~ Vresidential preference primaries, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania + House primaries, Pennsylvania 
© May 4 ~ Presidential preference primaries, Maryland + House primaries, Maryland 


Q May 5 ~ Presidential preference primaries, California, South Dakota, Alabama (Democrats only) » Senatorial 
imaries, South Dakota (Bulow, Deu.), Alabama (Bankhead, Dem.) » House primaries, South Dakota, Alabama, Indiana 
Presidential preference primaries, Ohio, West Virginia - Senatorial primaries, West Mipnis (Neely, Deit 


House primaries, Ohio, West Virginia 
) May /5 ~ Presidential preference primaries, Oregon + Senatorial primaries, Oregon (McNary, Rep. ) 


House primaries, Oregon 
Ww SA @ 4ay /9 ~ Presidential preference primaries, New Jersey + Senatorial primaries, New Jersey ( Barbour, me | 
| House primaries, New Jersey 
© Sune! ~ Senatorial primaries, lowa, (Dickinson, Rep ) 
© Vane 2 ~ Presidential preference primaries, Florida 
Hopse primaries, Florida. . 
© Ame ~ Senatorial primaries, North Carolina (Bailey, Dem.) « House primaries, North Carolina 
) Vane 9 ~ Republican National Convention, Cleveland 
_) Ute 5 ~ Senatorial primaries, Maine (White, Rep’), Minnesota atte Farmer- Labor) 











) Way /2 


« House primaries, lowa 





House primaries, Maine, Minnesota 
€ une 23 ~ Democratic National Convention, Philadelphia 


€ June 24- House primaries, North Dakota 
O 4ly 7 ~ Senatorial primaries, Oklahoma (Gore, Dem.) + House primaries, Oklahoma 
Only 21 ~ Senatorial primaries, Montana ( Murray, Dent.) House primaries, Montana 
C Uuly 25 ~ Senatorial primaries, Texas (Sheppard, Deri.) + House primaries, Texas 
et he € “uly 26 ~ For Run-off primaries, Oklahéma 
@ 4x7. / ~ Senatorial primaries, Kentucky (Logan, Dem.) + House primaries, Kentucky 
@ Aug F ~ Senatorial primaries, Kansas (Capper, Rep), Virginia (Glass, Dem.) » House primaries, Kansas Virginia, Missour! 
) Aug. 6 ~ Senatorial primaries, Tennessee (Bachman, Dent.) - House primaries, Tennessee 
) Aug 1] ~ Senatonal primaries, Arkansas (Robinson, Dent), Idaho (Borah, Rep.) + House primaries Arkansas, Idaho 
@ <4ug. /8 ~ Senatorial primaries, Wyoming (Carey, Rep.) + House primaries, Wyoming 
« a 25 ~ Senatorial primaries, Mississippi (Harrison,.Dem.), Sovth Carolina (Byrnes, Dem.) 
House primaries, Mississippi, South Carolina, California 
. © Sépt. / ~ House primaries, Nevada 9 
hit ¥& Y Se Mt 8 ~ Senatorial primaries, Colorado (Costigan, Dem.) + House primaries, Arizona, Colorado, Vermont, Washington State 
) Sepé 9 ~ Senatorial primaries, Georgia (Russell, Dem) + House primaries, Georgia 
@ Scvi. 14 ~ First general state election ~ Maine elects a Senator and Representatives in Congress 
@ Scz/. 15 ~ Senatorial primaries, Michigan (Couzens, Rep.), New Hampshire (Keyes. Rep), and Massachusetts (Coolidge, Dem) ; 
House primaries, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, Wisconsin and New York 
sara ) Sov. J ~ General election for President, Vice President, Senators, Representatives in Congress in all states ~ 
except Maine and Louisiana, which meantime have held separate elections. Maine elects 
presidential electors, however, on Nov. 3. 


- 








enone ated 


State nominatin rk conventions, datesnot fixed: - Senatorial, Delaware (Hastings, Rep.); Rhode 


Island (Metcalf, Ref); New Mexico (Hatch, Dem. and Chavez, Dem) - House, Conn.and Utah. 
(Primaries and convention dates not fixed by law are to be set by the party state central committees) 


_ Presidential preference primaries have been held in New Hampshire and Senatorial primaries in Lovisiana., 
# Indicates setiae: incumbents in.Senate whose terms of office expire this Lad 
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- "Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ORE PUMP PRIMING: Be pre- 
M pared for the biggest dose of pump 
priming yet administered by the 
government in its effort to reduce 
ee and restore prosperity to the 
country. . 
¢ dinette the term “pump priming” has 
been officially discarded that is to be the 
practical effect of steps to be taken immedi- 
ately and in the months just ahead.... 
¢ A total of nearly four billion dollars in 
pump-priming money will be put in cir- 
culation, probably before the end of the year. 
Pump priming is starting now with a flow 
of $300,000,000 in the form of payments to 
farmers on old contracts under the AAA 
program. 
The stream of out-flowing government 
money will be augmented by monthly 
payments approximating $200,000,000 for re- 
lief and public works. 


Then, starting in the Summer, will come 

the biggest operation af all, when about 
$2,000,000,000 of bonus money will be paid 
out. 
¢ The final impetus to spending will be 

given with the payment to farmers of 
$440,000,000 under the new soil conservation 
program. 

Placing these huge sums of money in cir- 

culation within a comparatively short pe- 
riod will produce a sharp lift in activity for 
consumer goods industries. Therefore boom 
talk is in the Washington air again. 


Authorities, both official and private, dif- 

fer as to the probable effect of this spend- 
ing aside from the immediate stimulus it will 
give té business. Sortie authorities say that 
it will start a credit boom that will be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to check before it runs 
away. Other economists, with equal empha- 
sis, say that there are still no signs of real 
credit inflation and that if inflation does ap- 
pear it can be controlled by the Federal Re- 
serve system. 


Whichever of these viewpoints proves to 

be correct it appears certain that the big- 
gest test of the theory that government can 
generate recovery by pouring dollars into the 
stream of purchasing power lies ahead. 


¢ Length of Test Period: Business is likely 
to show continued improvement during 
the remainder of the year, carrying over into 
1937, with the final test in the Fall of that 
year. 
q Agriculture promises to be profitable this 
season with bigger volume more than 
making up for any probable price declines. 
The Fall of 1937 will bring new problems un- 
less foreign markets revive. 


¢ Unemployment will fall steadily through 
the remainder of this year but will rise 
again next Winter. Improved business ex- 
pected to reduce considerably number of per- 
sons receiving Federal relief but officials pri- 
vately admit that government will still be 
carrying more than two million families at 
year end. President will get his additional 
billion and half for relief despite efforts to 
reduce appropriation to a billion. 
¢ Public Works: Because of Administra- 
tion’s stand against enlarging expend- 
itures beyond budget estimaces there is Jittle 
chance for additional large appropriations for 
PWA projects. For same reason do not look 
for passage of authorizations calling for large 
Federal outlays for slum clearance and flood 
control projects. 
Present outlook is for PWA to be liqui- 
dated by end of 1937 except for possible 
continuation of housing division. Larger 
projects such as Grand Coulee dam, for which 
PWA money is being used, are under super- 
vision of other government agencies so it will 
not be necessary to maintain PWA to super- 
vise their completion. 
President is ready to take 
a strong hand in maneuvers on Capitol 
Hill. No sign of House revolt on new plan 
to place graduated tax on undistributed part 
of corporation income. Trouble is generat- 
ing in the Senate, however, where sentiment 
is swinging toward keeping present cor- 
poration levies and adding a small one on un- 
distributed income. 


¢ Tax Situation: 


. 
Senate committee is slow in getting 
started on tax bill. In view of expected 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Prospective Tax Burdens: 


Protests and Suggestions 


From prospective payers of proposed new 
taxes, and from the Treasury, the prospective 
recipient, a House committee, in open hearings 
listens to opposing sentiments. 

The Treasury warns that proposed sched- 
ules will not raise sufficient funds, since the 
President’s request for processing faxes is cur- 
rently being ignored by the committee. 

From industrial executives come _ protests 
against the scheduled tax on undistributed earn- 
ings, which rises as high as 424 per cent if no 
profits are paid out in dividends. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
brands the plan as “unsound and a share-the- 
wealth scheme in disguise.” It predicts injury 
to labor, increased bankruptcy and encourage- 
ment of monopolies, as weak competitors are 
driven out of business by strong corporations 
that have already built up adequate reserves. 

Other protests lodged with the committee: 

Companies desiring to use part of profits for 
retiring debts will be unfairly penalized. 

Proposed tax of 2212 per cent on dividends of 
foreign stockholders will lead to dumping, on 
the market, of American securities held abroad. 

Two suggestions advanced, one by a tax con- 
sultant and the other by the New York Board 
of Trade: 

1.—Tax more heavily the undistributed earn- 
ings of closely held corporations; less heavily, 
those of corporations having many stockholders, 
in which business reasons determine dividend 
policies. 

2.—Raise the necessary funds by widening the 
income tax base. 





Surplus for the Treasury: 
A One-Month Achievement 


Uncle Sam balances his books for March with 
a surplus of 173 million dollars over and above 
all expenses. 

How is this possible with the Treasury show- 
ing otherwise a month-by-month deficit that 
adds up to more than two billion dollars in the 
first nine months of the bookkeeping year? 

The answer lies in the fact that income tax 
payments are chiefly concentrated in March. 
Collections on this head amount to 412 million 
dollars, a 23 per cent rise over March of a year 


x 





—Wide World. 
RE-HOUSING AMERICA 
Is the underlying theme of Senator Wagner’s new 
bill which contemplates the use of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 of Federal money in housing grants and 
loans to be used in providing new homes for per- 
sons in low-income groups. | 








ago. 

Other internal revenue rises by 54 per cent 
above the previous March, 291 million dollars 
against 189. 

There is one large gap in this year’s revenue 
which corresponds to an income item of 50 mil- 
lion dollars in March, 1936. The gap is due to 
the disappearance of processing taxes, invali- 
dated by the Supreme Court. 

A private study on yield of present tax rates 
on the basis of 1929 business calculates a Gov- 
ernment revenue of $9,000,000,000. 


Flood-taming, Soil-saving: 


Congress Ponders Problem 


To tame the floods, to save the soil, but to do 
so without wasting the people’s money on “pork 
barrel” projects—those are the declared objects 
of the bill, shortly to be reported, under the 
sponsorship of Senator Royal S. Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York. 

Declaring that every project must be sur- 
veyed and approved by competent engineers, 
Senator Copeland forecasts a request for 500 
million dollars to be spent over a period of 
years; objects to separate consideration of the 
Overton bill, which would devote 275 million 
dollars for the Mississippi River alone in the 
next five years. 

Meanwhile Senate committee hearings pro- 
ceed on a measure for setting up a Mississippi 
Valley Authority for comprehensive navigation, 
flood control and power planning in the valley. 
It hears protests from coal interests, which fear 
lessening of their markets if more electricity is 
developed from water power. 

Other Congressional echoes of 
floods: . 

1.—Passage by the House of a bill permitting 


the recent 


























Protesting the New Taxes—Labor's Non-partisan League—Flood-taming Plans— 
+ Townsend Exhibits—Treasury’s One-month Surplus—Digest of the Week + 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to de- 
vote 25 million dollars for rehahilitation loans 
to flood victims. 

2.—A favorable report from Senate committee 
on a bill to liberalize insurance of loans made to 
flood victims, the insurance to be provided by 
the Federal Housing Administration for money 
advanced by private lending agencies 


“Entry of Labor 
Into Political Arena 


Labor enters politics. 

Here is the setting: 

George L. Berry, Coordinator of Industrial Co- 
operation, acting on the request of labor leaders 
prominent in the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, sends out to all unions a letter ask- 
ing adherence to “Labor’s Non-partisan League,” 
dedicated to the reelection of President Roose- 
velt, not as a Democrat but as a friend of labor. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization is 
an aggressive group within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which seeks to transform labor 
unions from a craft basis to a plant or industry 
basis, taking in skilled and unskilled alike. 

Appealing thus to employes in the mass, the 
Committee favors also direct political action 
rather than the A. F. of L.’s traditional policy of 
“aid our friends and punish our enemies.” 

Does the move portend a permanent political 
organization sponsored by labor? 

Mr. Berry replies: 

“I dare say the organization will continue af- 
ter the election. As for the organization of a 
third party then—perhaps. We may want to 
cross the stream later.” 





Lobbying: Some Studies 


On Methods and Limitations 


As publisher William Randolph Hearst files 
briefs asking court protection to prevent the 
Senate Lobby Committee from “traducing his 
sacred rights of privacy” by making public tele- 
grams to which it has obtained access, the House 


» considers the resolution passed by the Senate 


Yor giving: the committee $10,000‘ to fight Mr. 
‘Hearst's suit; 

The committee, meanwhile, announces com- 
pletion of its “fleld work,” the examination of 
some five million telegrams, insisting that it 
takes cognizance of those only which bear on 
attempts to influence Congress. 

Two other Congressional committees, like- 
wise lobby conscious, give publicity to efforts for 
the shaping of the attitude of legislators. 

One of these is the House committee investi- 
gating the Townsend Plan. It learns of a “din- 
ner department” for entertaining Congressmen 
and explaining the purposes of the Townsend 
old-age pension cause. 

The other is the Federal Communications 
Commission, which is studying the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

This company’s procedure has been, the FCC 


| 





—Underwood & Underwood. 


A POINTER ON TAXES 


Appearing before the House Ways and Means 

committee, A. S. McLeod, (left), Treasury Depart- 

ment statistician, offers Representative Robert H. 

Doughton, chairman of the committee, a few side- 

lights on the more complicated aspects of the new 
tax bill. 











learns, to meet legislators when arriving in town 
and to facilitate their securing satisfactory liv- 
ing accommodations. Presents of cigars and 
theater tickets were not overlooked. 

Comments Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
company: “It had never occurred to me that 
there was anything wrong with that. But I am 
not so sure now that it is a good thing.” 


X-Raying Townsend Plan: 


Dissensions and Reforms 


As a House committee searchlight continues 
to play on the organization and activity of the 
Old Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd., dissension 
breaks out between its founder, Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, and its Congressional sponsor, Rep- 
resentative John S. McGroarty (Dem.), of Cali- 
fornia. 

While Dr. Townsend protests against Repre- 
sentative McGroarty’s plea that all Townsend- 
ites register as Democrats, the latter charges 
Dr. Townsend with deserting the original plan 
for raising funds—a transaction tax; declares 
himself the true standard bearer of the cause. 

Among facts elicited by the committee of in- 
quiry are: 

The OARP maintained a “dinner department” 
for entertaining Congressmen; paid for about 
50 dinners to groups of 10 or more legislators, 
who were thus informed of the program of the 
movement. 

Dr. Townsend, despite protests from OARP’s 
co-founder, Robert E. Clements, insisted on re- 
taining the regional manager for California, a 


ull 


+ man who was declared to have received some 


$2,000 to $2,500 monthly in commissions, though 
he reports more spent on the movement than he 
had received. Difference of opinion was occa- 
sioned by the record of several indictments 
against the manager some 20 years ago, two be- 
ing for grand larceny. In no case had he been 
convicted. 

Meanwhile Dr. Townsend, in complete control 
after the retirement of Mr. Clements, announces 
plans for placing regional managers on salary, 
transferring 90 per cent of Townsend Weekly 
stock to the OARP and renunciation of further 
salary for himself from OARP funds. 


TVA’s 3-Point Program: 
An Exhibit for Congress 


Reporting to Congress, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority paints its first complete picture of the 
development which it proposes for navigation. 
flood control and electric power in its allotted 
territory, 40,600 square miles in area, with a 
population of about 2,500,000 people. 

From 12 dams, including four built or building, 
it hopes to produce these results: 

1—A continuous navigable channel 650 miles 
in length, on which Army engineers estimate 
there will be carried a tonnage of 17,800,000 
annually by 1950. 

2.—Control over floods, which in a situation 
comparable to the Mississippi floods of 1927, 
would reduce the crest of the waters by two or 
three feet. Tennessee River flood hazards like- 
wise would be held within narrow limits. 

3.—Potential electricity development of some 
3,000,000 horsepower, this to be actually produced 
as markets for it can be found. 

Total cost of program now under way, calcu- 
lated to 1940: 185 million dollars, nearly half of 
which has already been spent. 

The TVA estimates that, barring interference 
of litigation and other obstacles, its present in- 
stalled capacity for producing power could be 
used to the limit by 1937. 





No Ruling On Utility Act: 
A Plan Miscarries 


A plan fails for obtaining a Supreme Court 
ruling on the Utility Holding Company Act in 
a case to which the Government is not a party. 
The Court refuses to rule. 

Here is the plan that failed: 

Receivers of the financially embarrassed 
American States Public Service Company ask a 
Federal judge for advice on whether to register 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which the Act empowers to supervise many as- 
pects of utility companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

Receivers declare their opinion that the Act 
is unconstitutional; that they should not 
register. 


An investment concern, holding bonds of the 
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inheriting a farm, 


recently re- 


becoming worried over their in- 





That— 

Governmental statistical experts 
are convinced a census would show 
about 10,000,000 unemployed in 
this country as contrasted with 
12,550,000 estimated by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. They 
are making confidential reports to 
lay the groundwork for a census 
which probably will be taken on 
April 1, 1937. Months of prepar- 
atory work are required. 


* %*+ 


That— 

Those in a position to know say 
Chester Davis, AAA Administrator, 
is in line for appointment as a 
farm representative 6n the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but first will 
manage Mr. Roosevelt’s re-elec- 
tion campaign in farming regions. 
His opponent may be George Peek, 
first AAA Administrator and long- 
time associate of Davis, who is pic- 
tured as the probable Republican 
manager in the fight for the farm 


vote 
* * * 
That— 
Confidential estimates of high 


Treasury officials set the probable 


return from the proposed tax on 
undistributed corporation earn- 
ings at a higher figure than that 
used by the House Ways and 
Means committee. Estimates are 
based on Treasury experts’ knowl- 
edge of corporation ownership in 


the United States. 
* * * 


That— 
Insiders say that officials guiding 
monetary policy in this country 
would not be upset if a crisis 
should occur in French finance, 
forcing revaluation of the franc, 
because they look on this as the 
starting point of definite world 
currency stabilization. 

* * 


That— 

It is rumored on Capitol Hill that 
more revelations are forthcoming 
in the demand for an AAA farm 
benefit inquiry, such, for instance, 
the statement of Senator Vanden- 
berg that a sugar company which 
received $960,000 for crop restric- 
tion saw its stock value increase 
from $11,000,000 to $28,000,000. 

* * * 
That— 
A Justice of the Supreme Court, 


ceived a check from the AAA for 
not growing certain crops and 
promptly returned it to the Gov- 
ernment. To be strictly within 
the law, it is being gossiped, 3,- 
500,000 farmers should return the 
billion dollars they got from the 
Government for illegal crop con- 


trol. 
* * * 


That— 

It has been kept a secret but at 
one time Treasury officials con- 
sidered using the country’s silver 
buying program as a club to force 
a foreign nation into line on pol- 
icy, but gave it up when complica- 


tions threatened. 
* * * 


That— 

A leading opponent of the New 
Deal and his family were among 
those getting big checks from the 
AAA for not growing hogs, wheat, 
cotton and corn. Also, big pay- 
ments went to a British syndicate 
for not growing cotton. 


* * * 
That— 


While nothing has been said about 
it publicly, WPA statisticians are 


ability to get complete reports on 
direct relief expenditures by local 
and State governmental agencies. 
A comprehensive statistical report 
on relief expenditures was made 
under FERA but now the continu- 
ity of the data is threatened be- 
cause non-Federal agencies say 
they have no money to compile 
Statistics and WPA under its rules 
cannot provide assistance. 


%* © & 


That— 

Secret plans of the War Depart- 
ment for converting non-essential 
industries into essential industries 
in time of war contain no pro- 
visions for transfering workers. 
Therefore department officials are 
lending their support to develop- 
ment of plans for retraining of 
workers. 


That— 

Because of a recent court ruling 
denying the Federal Government 
the right compulsorily to hold vol- 
untary patients at its narcotic 
farms, the Public Health Service 
may confine its treatment of drug 
addicts to Federal prisoners. 
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company, argues that the law is valid; 
ceivers should register. 

The lower court declares the Act invalid in 
its entirety, advises registration is not necessary. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals reverses the 
ruling that the entire Act is invalid but decides 
that the holding company is not in interstate 
commerce and that none of its subsidiaries in 
various States is in interstate commerce, hence 
there is no need to register. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court, the Govern- 
ment asks that no ruling on the Act be made 
on the basis of the case, since it has had no op- 
portunity therein to present the legislative 
background of the law. 

Responds the Court: 
sues undecided. 


that re- 


Case dismissed with is- 





Sugar Code Decision: 


Hints For New NRA? 


Has the Supreme Ccurt, in a decision limiting 
the powers of the Sugar Institute, dropped a 
hint which might be used in framing a valid 
NRA law? ' 

Observers holding that such a hint has been 
dropped point to clauses of the Sugar Institute’s 
code which were not declared in violation of the 
anti-trust laws, though others were thrown out 
on this ground. 

What the Institute is prevented from doing is 
to enforce uniform prices by agreeing that all 
members will sell at the last price made public. 

Not ruled out are “reasonable means for pro- 
tecting interstate commerce from _ destructive 
and injurious practices and for promoting com- 
petition on a sound basis.” 

Among practices permitted is the allowance 
of quantity discounts provided they are not 
granted arbitrarily but as a means of passing 
on actual economies. 

The case decided is a suit against the 15 
leading sugar refiners for conspiring to restrain 
trade. A code adopted in 1928 is partially al- 





—Wide World. 
VITAL STATISTICS? 
Former Senator Thomas W. Hardwick, attorney 
for the Townsend Old-Age Pension Plan, and Mrs. 
R. E. Clements open a case containing records 
which her husband, the former treasurer of the 
OARP, later presented to the House committee in- 
vestigating pension plans. 











lowed, partially disallowed. 
future practice are few. 

Nevertheless, Donald R. Richberg, former NRA 
Administrator, holding that it is within the 
province of Congress to define what are “reason- 
able means for protecting interstate com- 
merce,” thus concludes: ‘ 

“The road is open ahead for the Government 
to authorize, and for business to utilize, effective 
measures for cooperation in promoting fair com- 
petition for the benefit of all those interested in 
industrial progress—the managers, the workers 
and the consumers.” 


Definite guides to 


Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Relief Administrator Hopkins, driving toward 
his “hard-boiled” goal of cutting 700,000 from 
relief rolls by July 1, reports needy WPA work- 
ers on March 28 as 2,877,197, some 88,000 below 
the previous week’s total. Counting those em- 
ployed by other agencies, recipients of Federal 
relief funds still exceed 3,500,000. 

Has politics a part in relief? Republican and 
other critics ask. “Not to my knowledge,” re- 
plies Mr. Hopkins, “but those who administer 
the program must be favorable toward it.” 

Intelligent discrimination in deportation of 
aliens illegally in the country would be pro- 
vided by a measure favorably reported to the 
Senate. Under its terms, criminal aliens would 
be forced to leave; others here for 10 years con- 
tinuously—or one year if having close relatives 
in the country—might be permitted to remain 
on appeal to a committee of three Cabinet 
members. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority continues, 
until January 31 next, to discount at reason- 
able terms instalment loans for purchase of 
electrical equipment. The President signs the 
enabling bill. 

The Wagner low-cost housing bill, long 
awaited, makes its appearance in the Senate. 
t calls for an initial appropriation of 51 mil- 
lion dollars; 976 million in loans and grants over 
a 4-year period. Pressure of real estate interests 
is attested by provisions for guarding against 
competition with private builders. 

To carry on for another year the work of the 
departments of Commerce, Justice, State and 
Labor, the House approves appropriations of 
115 million dollars. The Senate has yet to act. 
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difficulties administration leaders 
do not want to let opposition get 
started until measure gets through 
House. All sorts of measures 
will be proposed. Final measure 
will have to be some sort of com- 
promise. Too early to say what 
final result will be. 
is ready to apply pressure to put 
through plan like that in House 
both for purposes of reform and 


revenue but likely to yield to | 


Senate on unimportant points. 


Income tax revenue was up 
~“ Jess than one per cent above 
Treasury estimates. 


Labor: Move by George 

Berry, President’s 
nator for Industrial Cooperation, 
to form “Labor's Non-Partisan 
League” as a political unit to 
function in coming election rep- 
resents organized labor's frst 
recent venture into politics on a 
class basis. It fits in with Tug- 


and farmers to seek political 
domination of the country. 


Behind the idea is John L. 
Lewis, who hopes thus to gain 


White House. 


Coordi- | 


EADERS in Congress just now 
see a practical lesson in democ- 
racy given by their recent activities. 
They divide the Congressional 
function into two principal parts— 
investigation and legislation. Both 
are getting a workout at the mo- 


ment, with the emphasis on the 
first. 
Through their _ investigations 


Congressmen seek to show the pub- 
lic what makes the wheels go round 
in government, in business and in 
political movements in cases where 
they think that later legislation 
may be necessary. 

Such is their explanation. 

At the moment direct investiga- 


tions by Congress or by commissions 


ordered by Congress to investigate 
are directed at revelation of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. What is back of the Townsend 
Old Age Revolving Pension move- 
ment? 

2. The methods and operation of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph system, with special atten- 
tion to its public relations. 

3. The technique of lobbying as 
practiced by industries or individ- 
uals interested in enacting or pre- 
venting legislation by Congress. 

4. Profits of the munitions in- 


well’s plan for a union of workers | dustry and the methods of that in- 


dustry both in war and peace-time. 


| INQUIRIES IN THE OFFING 


prestige for attracting member- | 


ship in industrial type of unions 
and thereby obtain control of 
American Federation of Labor. 
His group believes time op- 
portune for launching political 
organization. Plan is aimed more 
toward future than November 
election. 


Townsend Movement: Signs 
point to strong check if not 
end to Townsend OARP as an 


important influence in coming 
elections. This would remove 
minority movement that had 


threatened serious new spending 
drive in next Congress. There is 
still pressure for old age pensions 
but prospects are that movement 
can be kept in bounds on basis 
not far different from that now 
being laid under social security 
law. Revelations concerning fi- 
nances of Townsend movement 
give strong ammunition to can- 
didates who have*to stand out 
against it. 


Stop-gaps: Experiments that 
are still going on in Wash- 
ington and spending that is to 
reach its climax in months ahead 
are just stop-gap measures to 
carry the country along until 





something of an equilibrium can | 
be established in world. 


Then, in addition to those inves- 
tigations, there are a number of 
others on the shelf ready to be 
taken down in case of a change of 
administration or in case public in- 
terest in congressional affairs 
should dull. 

Among the coming and the poten- 
tial investigations are those of re- 
lief expenditures, of railroad financ- 
ing, of AAA benefit payments and 
of campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures. 

Out of investigations still under 
Way are coming several new laws, 
or proposed laws, as well as changes 
in policy of organizations investi- 
gated. 

A first result of the munitions in- 
vestigation was enactment of a 
neutrality law. Now the committee 
in charge of the inquiry is preparing 
to back a bill that would provide 
government ownership of munitions 
plants to make everything from 
machine guns to airplanes and bat- 
tleships. 


RESULTS-OF LOBBY QUERY 

Out of the lobbying investigation 
is coming a prospective law to re- 
quire registration of lobbyists. Also, 
there is developing a court battle to 
decide the authority of investigating 
committees to issue blanket sub- 
poenas for telegrams and other pri- 
vate papers. This committee is un- 
derstood to have scrutinized 5,000,- 
000 private telegrams in the course 


| of its inquiry. 


Real recovery waits on ad- | 
justment of political problems | 
abroad so that start can be made | 
toward broad currency stabiliza- | 
tion and basis laid for world trade | 
revival. 


Germany and Italy are not far | 

from financial collapse. Ger- 
man insurance companies now are 
being forced to finance arma- | 
ment costs. Italian trade is | 
dwindling disastrously. If po- | 
litical compromise is possible 
then currency adjustments in 
those two countries and France 
could be starting point of definite | 
monetary realignments and re- | 
opening of capital markets to 
near-bankrupt countries. 


The reciprocal trade agree- 

ment with France will be | 
signed almost any day now. Ad- 
ministration regards it as ac- 
complishment of successful piece 
of negotiation. 


Neutrality Again: New ef- 
fort to bring neutrality up in | 


Most immediate interest, however, 


Senate is not expected to succeed 
even by its sponsors. Purpose is 
to keep the subject to the fore. 
Munitions committee report when 
it is made in another week will 
probably be laid away for session 
along with War Profits bill of | 
last session. 


Other legislation: Little 

chance if any for ship sub- 
sidy legislation at this session. 
Fate of anti-chain store bill also 
in doubt. Lobby registration bill 
likely to go through because lit- 
tle opposition to it. Van Nuys 
political intimidation bill has a 
50-50 chance for passage. Long | 
and short haul railroad bill likely | 
to become law although faces a 
fight in Senate. 


Utilities: Government's 

“yardstick” policy for electric 
power, by no means forgotten, 
will be advanced under banner of 
flood control. 
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is found to center in the current in- 

} vestigations of the Townsend old- 
age pension plan and of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph com- 
pany. 

Members of Congress had ad- 
mitted deep concern over the politi- 
cal importance of Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend’s plan to pay $200 a 
month to all persons over 60 years 
of age who would agree to spend the 
money within 30 days after its re- 

| ceipt. 

| Their investigation of OARP, as 
the old-age plan is designated, was 
Started frankly as a fishing expedi- 
tion. At the end of two weeks of 
digging, committee members were 
expressing confidence that political 
worries growing out of the move- 
ment could be heavily discounted. 

| Why so? 

| Reasons were found in develop- 
ments of the past week. 


OARP REORGANIZATION 


To begin with Dr. Townsend faced 
with revelations concerning OARP 
finances as a result of the first 
week’s inquiry, on March 31 ordered 
a reorganization of his enterprise. 
He said that henceforth he would 
draw no salary but would be paid 
out of earnings of the Townsend 
Weekly. A shake-up occurred among 
the executive force, and a plan of 
“democratic management” was an- 
nounced. 

Investigators took up their work 
from that point with Robert E. 
Clements, 
secretary-treasurer of OARP again 
| on the stand. Mr. Clements recently 
| resigned in a clash over policy. 

The first revelation in testimony 
given on April 1 was that articles of 
incorporation of OARP gave Mr. 

| Clements, Dr. Townsend and Walter 
L. Townsend, a brother of the 
founder, sole and complete control 
over all assets. 

“You know, of course,” the com- 
mittee counsel said, “that you and 
| Dr. Townsend could take the money 
that came in whether it was $500 
or $500,000, dissolve the corporation 
and divide the cash between your- 
selves.” 

“No, sir,” Mr. Clements responded, 
“we did not know that. Our at- 
torney did not so advise us.” 

The committee produced a refer- 
ence by Dr. Townsend in which he 
had suggested that the movement 
could be developed to a point where 
“there might be millions in it,” 


THE TOWNSEND LEGION 


Inquiry also was directed at the 
Townsend Legion, an organization 
within the OARP organization. 

“How many legionaires are there?” 
the committee asked. 

“Between 10,000 and 11,000.” 

“These are the persons who pay 
$1 a month?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what do they get for their 
$1 a month?” 

“A bronze legion button, a mem- 
bership card and a subscription to 
the Townsend Weekly.” 

Committee members figured that 
income from this source was $130,- 
000 a year. Mr. Clements said that 
the Legion was to hold itself in 
readiness to do “special service” for 
the Townsend movement. 

Disclosure was made that OARP 
maintained a “dinner department” 
in Washington for the purpose of 
entertaining congressmen. 

The witness said that about 50 
dinners had been given and paid for 
with the practice to invite about 10 
Congressmen at a time. 

Again on April 2 the committee 
convened this time with an ac- 
countant as witness. The account- 
ant was John Bloodsworth, Detroit 
manager of Price, Waterhouse & Co. 


ACCOUNTS A PUZZLE 

Mr. Bloodsworth told the commit- 
tee that five accountants had spent 
seven days going over the OARP 
books and that they were unable to 
reconcile the cash books, the con- 
trol ledgers and the bank statements 
up to July 1, 1935. He said that an 
audit would be possible only at 
prohibitive cost. 

When this witness was excused, 
the committee again called Mr. 
Clements. 

Inquiry centered around $1,700 
collected at a Los Angeles mass 
meeting on February 20. 

“Is it not a fact,” the committee 
counsel asked, “that Dr. Townsend 
collected $1,700 at that meeting and 


co-founder and former | 





in a heated argument with you re- 
fused to turn it over to OARP. 

“It was not turned over to 
OARP,” the witness replied. 

“And Dr. Townsend pocketed it?” 

“I won’t say that. All I know is 
that it was not turned over to 
OARP.” 


FCC AND THE A. T. & T. 





While the Townsend investigation 
was going on at the Capital, the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, with $750,000 to spend on the 
job, was starting its open hearings 
on the activities and operation of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 





‘CONGRESS’ MANY INVESTIGATIONS 
AND WHAT’S BEHIND THEM 


The two points developed in in- 
itial hearings were as follows: 

1, That the A. T. & T. during 1935 
derived $573,446 from sales of serv- 
ice to organizations disseminating 
“sporting information.” 
cludes race track news service. 

2. That the legislative division of 
A. T. & T. between 1920 and the 
present time had considered 5,696 


bilIS on which “some action” had 
been taken. 
Samuel Becker, counsel for the 


Communications Commission 
sought to show that the telephone 
organization was heavily involved in 
lobby activities, not only in Congress 
but in State legislatures. 

He read into the record a re- 
ported statement by Walter S. Gif- 
ford, president of the company, 
made a few years ago to fellow of- 
ficials of the A. T. & T. which was 
as follows: 

“If anyone tries to tell me he is 
acting in a business capacity in the 
public interest, I am inclined to say 
‘Oh, bunk’ in my own mind, unless 
the public interest and his interest 
coincides.” 

Mr. Gifford replied that in the Bell 
Telephone companies the public in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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This in- | 








$795 AND $895 f.0.b. Lansing; 


notice. Tax and special equipment 
extra 
nancing Plan 


terest and their private interest are 
one and the same. 

Counsel Becker drew out records 
to show that the telephone company 
had bought cigars, meals and thea- 
ter tickets for 'egislators and had 
written speeches for them. 

These practices were defended by 
company Officials as not overstep- 
ping the bounds of propriety. 
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you buy any car! 


Say 


REO 


MOTOR CAR 
Lansing, Mich. 


Wht JW 


Built to give you the utmost value for every dollar of pur- 
chase cost and operating expense—that’s the new Reo for 
1936, by all odds, America’s Finest Six! This car is not 
like other cars, It’s the first true quality car—the first 
really big car-rto sell at ordinary car prices! Reo has the 
weight and wheelbase needed for utmost riding ease. It 
has power aplenty and thrilling getaway. Its beauty ex- 
ceeds that of any car you’ve yet seen on the road. This 
Reo is a thoroughbred built for years of trouble-free per- 
formance. Be sure to see America’s Finest Six before 
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The reader “hears” the advertisement, just as Beethoven, although deaf, “heard” the great symphonies he wrote 


Is Your Advertsing 


There is a quality in great advertising 
that affects the eye in much the same 
way that great music affects the ear. 

It is a quality of splendid harmony— 
an essential unity that weaves all the ele- 
ments of an advertisement into one great 
chorus of selling truth and conviction. 
When that harmonic quality is present, 
the message swells forth, almost audibly, 
from the printed page. 

It reverberates through the reader’s 
mind. It strikes responsive chords of de- 
sire, belief and action. The reader “hears” 
the advertisement, just as Beethoven, 
although deaf, “heard” the great sym- 
phonies he wrote. 

The magic power of a great advertise- 
ment resides largely in this quality of 
harmony. To many advertisers it appears 
mysterious and illusive, but we of Lord 
& Thomas affirm its reality in terms of 
sales for our clients. 

We know its power because we have 
consciously developed its principles and 
dictated its use in advertising. We have 
seen it change mediocre advertising into 
great successes overnight. 


Thus Lord & Thomas maintain that an 
advertisement mustbe “euphonious tothe 
eye.” 


Truth in a Paradox 


Wecoined this paradoxical phrasein order 
to express the kind of harmonious appeal 
that should carry throughout the adver- 
tisement. Headline, Hlustration and text 
must be welded together until they sing 
the one great song of selling appeal. 
True salesmanship-in-print always 
obeys this fundamental principle of 
“euphoniouseyeappeal.” It strives for the 
eloquent rhythms of natural speech. It 
avoids mere “artiness”’ in type and illus- 
tration—adhering ever to sincerity, clar- 
ity and forcefulness on the printed page. 


First: A Compelling Reason-W hy 


Above all, true salesmanship-in-print 


demands a strong central selling idea— 
a compelling Reason-Why that is in itself 
the most powerful unifying principle 
known in advertising. For a central Rea- 
son-Why, launched with drama, news 
and vital emotion, drives with concen- 


trated impact straight to the buyer’s inter- 
est and desire. It is irresistible. 


Advertisements are Salesmen 


These truths follow logically from the 
definition of advertising as salesmanship- 
in-print. They recognize that an adver- 
tisement, being a salesman, needs all the 
qualities of great personal salesmanship. 
And among these qualities, simplicity 
and forceful eloquence are basic. 

If the style of writing is simple, the 
man on the street understands it—and 
what he understands, all understand. 

Lord& Thomas advertising has through 
the years adhered to this principle of 
“euphonious appeal to the eye.” So diffi- 
cult is its accomplishment that “Lord & 
Thomas Copy” has won a unique and en- 
viable place in advertising. 

It is Copy That Sings! 
Today, more than ever, this quality has 
power to lift sales to new heights through 
advertising. It is the song of salesmanship 
that never grows old—that continues to 
win millions in profits for clients of Lord 


& Thomas. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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as 
Presidential Cruise; 
‘Homeward Bound’ 


NOTHER week of Presidential vacation voy- 
A aging on southern waters, testing the sea- 
worthiness of the Yacht “Potomac” and 
seeking good fishing grounds 
Bahama seas and channels. 


in little-known 

Good fortune, much better than that of the 
preceding week, followed the President’s reel 
as it sang in the fishing pools along the course 
of the return cruise. And as he and his com- 
panions fished off the low-lying and palm- 
fringed Bahama Islands there was no reminder 
of the cares of State, save only the presence of 
the two accompanying destroyers, the visits of 
the naval “mail planes” and occasional. messages 
from the temporary White House at Miami. 

Events of the week began Sunday with wor- 
ship aboard the destroyer “Monaghan.” Pre- 
lude to the services was the raising of the church 
flag—a blue cross on a white pennant—to the 
top of the main mast. This is the only emblem 
flown above the Stars and Stripes on a m&n of 
war. 

Then all hands were summoned to the quar- 
terdeck by a shrill boatswain’s pipe and the 
President as commander-in-chief of the Army 
and Navy, read the brief sea Sabbath service. 

Sunday saw also the arrival of two Naval air- 
planes from Miami bringing the first mail the 
President had received since he sailed from 
Port Everglades five days before. 

So, after the completion of the services, the 
President returned to the Yacht “Potomac” to 
read letters and dash off answers to the most 
pressing messaes. He finished his task quickly 
enough to permit the aviators to leave at 1:43 
that afternoon for their return flight. 

Most of the remainder of the day was spent in 
relaxation on the deck of the yacht as it rocked 
lazily on the swells off the reefs of Crooked 
Island. 


THE FIRST SWIM 

A short sail that night and the next morning 
along the northwesterly route, which had been 
followed for several days up the eastern side of 
the Bahamas, and the opening of the work-day 
week found the Presidential flotilla again near 
Cat Cay, where the President had found a good 
day’s fishing on the outward voyage. 

While the “Potomac” and her escort, the. de- 
stroyers “Dale” and “Monaghan,” anchored off 
Little San Salvador and fishing plus the first 
swim of the vacation became the recreational 
menu, the country learned that an executive 
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The Tale of a 








‘Good Neighbor Policy’ in Practice— 
‘Mystery’ Fish 
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TWO FINGERS TELL THIS 


To Sir Bede Clifford, Governor General of the Bahamas, 
President Roosevelt modestly explains that the fish he 


caught in the sparkling Caribbean 


FISH STORY 


was “so big.” 





On the quarter-deck of the yacht, (right), the President 
takes time out for a light in his conversation with Lady 
Clifford, one of the guests aboard for lunch during the 


presidential party’s short stay at Nassau. 
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order continuing George L. Berry as Coordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation was included in the 
mail pack carried by the two “dispatch” 
planes on their return to Miami. 

In Washington news of the order was re- 
ceived as conclusive evidence of the President’s 
desire to find some means of Governmental co- 
operation with industry as a substitute for the 
ill-fated NRA. 


BEING A GOOD NEIGHBOR 

Tuesday’s dawn found the Presidential flotilla 
on the way to Nassau, picturesque capital of the 
British Bahama Islands. There the President 
was to lunch with Sir Bede Clifford, Governor of 
the Bahamas, thus giving a personal turn to his 
often-declared policy of good neighborliness. 

It was late in the morning when the “Poto- 
mac” dropped anchor in the clear, azure-blue 
waters of Nassau harbor. 

Against the background of merchant ships, 


the accompanying destroyers and larger yachts, 
the “Potomac” seemed small. Nevertheless it 
made a comfortable setting for the Presidential 
luncheon, the first official entertainment on the 
“new” yacht. 

In addition to the Governor the lunch- 
eon guest list included Lady Clifford, Frank A. 
Henry, American consul at Nassau, and Mrs. 
Henry, Sir George Johnson, secretary to the Gov- 
ernor, the Presidential secretaries who have han- 
dled the business of the temporary White House 
at Miami, and 10 White House correspondents 
along with five photographers. 

The group of newspaper men and the secre- 
taries flew to Nassau aboard a Pan-American 
Airways clipper ship equipped with a special 
press room and radio sending equipment so 
that the correspondents might file stories en 
route. 

It was a deeply tanned Mr. Roosevelt, Summer 
garbed in a tan-colored gabardine sport coat, 





a white shirt and black tie, with light sport 
slacks instead of the shorts and sweat shirts 
which have been his daily costume during most 
of his vacation, who greeted Sir Bede and his 
party when they came aboard ship shortly after 
noon. 

For the visiting officials, luncheon was served 
on card tables placed on the open quarter-deck 
The other guests who came later stood around 
a buffet table in the ward room. 

Sir Bede welcomed the President again to 
Nassau. It was not a new experience for him 
for he paid a similar call on the President when 
the yacht “Nourmahal” stopped at Nassau two 
years ago. 

Fish stories, unexpectedly of course, were the 
order of the day. Although his companions re- 
galed the visitors with numerous tales of pis- 
catorial achievements, the President told only 
one. It proved to be the best which has come 
out of this Spring’s Caribbean adventures, What 
is more, the fish, a hefty 28-pound specimen, is 
preserved on ice and available as prima facie 
evidence. 


THAT STRANGE FISH 

The President told the correspondents he had 
caught a fish so strange that neither he nor any 
of his fishing companions were able to iden- 
tify it. 

Arduous pouring over all the ship’s books’ 
acquatic lore was of no avail. Finally he had 
given up and for the time being listed the 
catch in the fishing log as “sui generis.” Some 
of its markings, he said, were those of a blue- 
fish and some of the amberjack, but it obviously 
was neither. 

Skeptical grins greeted the story. Whereupon 
the teller of the tale insisted he was quite seri- 
ous; the strange find, he said, had been packed 
in ice and would be taken to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington to see what the staff 
of that repository of curios could make of it. 
However, he added he would not be surprised 
if the experts find the fish to be of a variety 
common to the waters off Caicos Island where 
it was taken. 

After the luncheon came a press conference, 
the 286th the President has held since he en- 
tered the White House. 

Since the President has studiously kept apars 
from official business except for brief wireless 

















‘Farms’ For Drug Addicts 


New Texas Project to Be 
Larger Than Kentucky Institution 


HE Federal Government is expanding its pro- 

gram for care of drug addicts. 

Bids for construction of buildings for the Fort 
Worth, Texas, narcotic farm were opened last 
week. Already the Government is maintaining 
the largest institution of the kind at Lexington, 
Ky. 

An authorization of $4,000,000 for the new in- 
stitution and an appropriation of half that 
amount for initial construction have been ap- 
proved by Congress. When completed, the Fort 
Worth narcotic farm will have accommodations 
for 1,200 patients as contrasted with a capacity 
of 1,000 at Lexington. 

While the Federal program is being developed 
primarily to care for Federal prisioners who are 
drug addicts it is also expected to be of great 
value to the drug addict population of the United 
States, which is estimated to total between 150,- 
000 and 200,000 persons. s 

That general value, explain Public Health 
Service officials, who have supervision of the 
projects, is to be found in the experimental 
studies to determine the best method of treat- 
ment of addicts and in the facilities offered to 
voluntary patients. 

Part of the experimental work is concerned 
with the investigation of substitute drugs which 
can be used to tide drug addicts over the period 
when the drugs which they use is taken from 
them. 

Of the 801 patients at Lexington, 104 were ad- 
mitted on their voluntary applications. The 
others are prisoners or persons placed on proba- 
tion. The Lexington center has been open only 
since May, 1935. 

Treasury officials say that the major difference 
between the two institutions is that the Ken- 
tucky treatment center is designed for the care 
of the more recalcitrant prisoners who must be 
kept in strict custody while the Texas farm will 
have open type dormitories and will provide bet- 
ter conditions for voluntary patients. 

However, a court ruling last month forbidding 
the Federal Government from holding voluntary 
patients against their will may upset that phase 
of the program. 

In the early stages of treatment, Public Health 
Service officials explain, patients frequently 
make an effort to leave the institution. Under 
legal opinions of Government counsel, it was be- 
lieved that such patients could be held until a 
cure was effected. 
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O other ten-year age group in the 
American population has _ so 
large a proportion of members on 
relief as the “youth” group—those 
between the ages of 16 and 25. 

Two Federal agencies, the National 
Youth Administration and the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, are set up 
to care for this class but all told 
their activities reach only a relative 
small percentage of the youths who 
have been kept from employment by 
economic conditions. 

Official figures of the NYA and the 
United States Office of! Education 
tell this story: 

Three million young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 are on 
relief, or a nearly 25 per cent larger 
proportion of needy than for any 
other ten-year age group. 

Of the 22,000,000 persons between 
those ages in this country, 5,000,000 
are out of school and unemployed. 


FOR WORK OR SCHOOLING 


A move to provide a permanent 
Government set-up to care for that 
group has been made by introduc- 
tion in the Senate of the “American 
Youth Act” which proposes to pro- 
vide assistance to unemployed youths 
wishing to obtain more education 
and to provide work on public en- 
terprises for those who do not wish 
to continue their education. 

It was estimated at hearings held 
on the bill last month that 5,000,000 
young people could be given help 
at a cost of $3,500,000,000 annually 
to the Federal Government. 

It is the consensus of legislative 
circles that there is little chance 
the measure will be considered fa- 
vorably. 


OBJECTIVES OF NYA 

Role of the NYA in the effort to 
provide a program for youth is de- 
scribed by its administrative officers 
as primarily of an emergency nature 
to demonstrate the work which can 
be carried out by the Government in 
this field. 

Objectives of the NYA were de- 
scribed in the executive order which 





created it last Summer, as follows: 

(1) “To find employment in in- 
dustry for unemployed youth.” 

The carrying out of this objective, 
Officials explain, has been limited 
largely to cooperative projects with 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice offices, 

Junior employment counselors 
have been stationed in 25 State em- 
ployment offices in 11 States. Their 
chief task is to give vocational guid- 
ance to young people and to conduct 
research activities which will help 
in developing job classifications for 
persons with little experience. 


FOR APPRENTICES 

(2) “To train and re-train young 
Americans for technical and pro- 
fessional employment opportunities.” 

In carrying out this objective the 
NYA is financing operations of the 
Federal Committee for Apprentice 
Training, set up in the Labor De- 
partment a few years ago. This 
committee places young people from 
both relief and non-relief families 
in jobs where they may learn regu- 
lar trades. Wages are paid by the 
employers. 

(3) “To provide for continuing 
attendance at high school and col- 
lege.” 

’ This phase of the program is a 
continuation of the FERA student- 
aid plan, enlarged to cover high 
school as well as college students. 

Approximately 120,000 college un- 
dergraduates and 5,000 graduate 
students are being given opportuni- 
ties for jobs which pay a maximum 
of $15 a month for the undergrad- 
uates and from $25 to $30 for the 
advanced students. 

The jobs must involve work which 
is outside the regular college routine 
and on the campus involve such 
work as research and assistance to 
libraries, museums, and laboratories. 
Off the campus the students have 
been given jobs at local recreational 
centers, in hospital or social work 
or with local governmental agencies. 

In the program for high schools 
228,000 students are being given jobs 





Salvaging Three Million Youths 


which pay an average of $6 a month. 
Selection of the students who benefit 
is left to the school authorities both 
in the secondary school and college 
programs. 


HELP ON WORK RELIEF 

(4) “To provide work relief upon 
projects designed to meet the needs 
of youth.” 

“These projects,” says Richard R. 
Brown, Assistant Executive Director 
of the NYA, “are of four general 
types—youth community develop- 
ment and recreational leadership, 
rural youth development, and pub- 
lic service and research. 

“An allotment of $20,000,000 has 
been made for these projects with 
approximately 60 per cent of the 
funds to be spent for community 
projects, 20 per cent for rural youth 


development, 15 per cent for public 
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messages, there was no official news. But the 
correspondents did receive the information that 
the fishing on the cruise had been better than 
on any similar expedition. Also, in response to 
one reporter’s question as to whether he was 
planning to visit the “Tongue of the Ocean” to 
look for some sharp campaign words, the Presi- 
dent replied, with a smile, “Barracuda words.” 
The barracuda is one of the most vicious of fish. 

To those who saw the President it was ap- 
parent that the vacation cruise had done him 
a great deal of good physically as well as resting 
him mentally. Erased by the warm tropical sun 
and the cooling trade winds were the evidences 
of the strain under which he worked during the 
Winter. 

The expedition lost one of its members during 
the day. Frederic A. Delano, uncle of the Presi- 
dent, said goodbye in order to return to Wash- 
ington by plane to resume his duties. 

In his quest for new fishing thrills the Presi- 
dent, said goodbye in order to return to Wash- 
which is north of “‘Tongue of the Ocean,” the 
odd coral-rimmed pool which in some places is 
30,000 feet deep. The President’s plan was to 
spend at least one day fishing with weighted 
lines dropped to great depths in an effort to 
catch unusual specimens. 


RED CROSS NEWS 


On the way to the mysterious and little fre- 
quented fishing grounds the President was wire- 
lessed a message from Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, to the 
effect that Governmental agencies are giving 
full cooperation to the Red Cross in its flood 
relief activities in the East, and with emergency 
needs satisfactorily filled, preparations are going 
forward for restoration of stricken families in 
their homes. 

The message from the President to the Miami 
vacation White House, Thursday, as to the suc- 
cess of his deep deep-sea fishing was brief but 
to the point: “Excellent fishing yesterday at 
Green Cay where many varieties were caught. 
Moved today to Middle Bight, Andros Island, 
where we will await mail tomorrow and try bone 
fishing.” 

Such fishing is done in shallow water and the 
fish is regarded as one of the gamest in southern 
waters. 

So the week closed with the best fishing ex- 
pedition of all in the best fishing waters. And 
there was no indication the President would 
return to shore until Monday, the scheduled date 
for completion of the two weeks’ cruise. 

GLENN NIxon, 

(H. R, Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is temporarily absent from his 
post on account of illness.) 
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service and 5 per cent for research. 

Typical projects involve library 
work, jobs in local governmental 
offices preserving records, biologi- 
cal surveys, educational work, and 
various types of public improve- 
ments. More than 100,000 young 
persons work on such projects. 

An allotment of $27,500,000 has 
been made for the student-aid pro- 
gram, making a total of $47,500,000 
which has been allocated to the NYA. 

Continuation of the program de- 
pends upon Congress’ relief appro- 
priation. Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administrator, has express- 
ed his approval of the projects. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the other agency directly concerned 
with needy youth, is scheduled to 
take care of 300,000 young men from 
relief rolls during the coming year. 








—Works Progress Administration. 


CITIZENS 


N an attempt to solve the growing pfoblems of youth, the Federal 
Government after setting up the National Youth Administration 
which pays students for work in laboratories and other projects 
now holds hearings on a bill designed to supplant the present 
stop-gap program with one of a permanent nature. 

















Self Help For Jobless 


Co-operative Groups Active 
In Several States 


~MALL groups of unemployed throughout the 

United States, beginning in 1931 banded to- 
gether to form self-help cooperatives to enable 
themselves to provide as many of the necessities 
of life as possible. 

Today, while the number of persons in these 
cooperatives is much below the peak reached 
at the end of 1933, they still compose substantial 
groups which are developing a new form of eco- 
nomic activity in this country. 

A survey of the accomplishments of these co- 
operatives has been made by the Labor Depart- 
meht. 

It is estimated that 100,000 persons have bene- 
fited from the self-help movement and have ef- 
fected relief savings totaling $2,278,287 through 
their operations during the past three years. 

Most of groups cut wood for fuel, make new 
clothing, recondition discarded garments, raise 
and can vegetables and repair shoes. Nearly all 
operate commissaries. Less common activities 
reported are the making of furniture and home 
furnishings, weaving of cloth, sawmilling, the 
raising of poultry or rabbits, coal mining, and 
dairying. 

California, according to the Labor Department, 
has always been the leading State in the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the self-help move- 
ment. Other States in which strong coopera- 
tives were organized are Idaho, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington. 

Federal assistance was given to the coopera- 
tives beginning in 1933 through the Division of 
Self-Help Cooperatives of the FERA. However, 
one condition was that production of goods should 
be confined to manufactures non-competitive 
with private business. 

Federal help was given to cooperatives in 26 
States, two territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia. during the 29 months ending in Decem- 
ber. 

The latest available report for 1935, at the 
termination of the period of Federal assistance, 
showed 215 groups receiving Federal funds. 
Membership had declined to 15,000. 

It is believed by relief officials that there are 
many cooperatives which have not asked for 
Federal aid and which are not included in the 
total of organizations. It is pointed out that for 
the older workers, the self-help groups offer an 
opportunity for permanent work, even though 
industrial avenues of employment are closed be- 
cause of age restrictions. 
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+ UNCLE SAM AS A SPENDER: WHERE THE MONEY GOES + 


TOTAL expenditures—$578,423,- | 
967.92. 
Total receipts—$751,698,137.96. 
Excess of receipts over expendi- | 
tures—$173,274,170.04. 


+ 


Those figures on the cost of the 


United States Government for the 
month of March, and on the rev- 
enues received by the Government 
during the same period, made sweet 





‘March Shows a Surplus as Income Taxes Are Paid, But 
Outlays For WPA, CCC, AAA, Etc., Promise More Deficits 


en over Federal finances can | 


be put to rest? 
REVENUES JUMP 
Not at all. The figures simply re- 


. veal that income tax receipts dur- 


reading this past week for the White | 


House and the Treasury. 
They represented the 
monthly surplus 


second 
for the Federal | 


Government since the depression got | 


well under way. A year ago there 


had been a surplus of receipts over | 


expenditures in March amounting to 
$50,224,265.95. 
Does that mean that the worries of 


President Roosevelt and of Henry | 
Morgenthau, Jr., his Secretary of the | 














Sales up BG% 


proving not miracles 


but Management 


In 1935—only three years after three hotels 


in widely separated cities came under the | 


direction of National Hotel Management, 
total sales in these hotels, whose names will 


be furnished on request, showed increases | 


averaging eighty-six per cent above our 
first-year figures. 

Some hotel people call this a miracle, but it 
is nothing of the sort. It is purely a matter of 


management. The National Hotel Manage- | 
ment organization comprises the keenest | 


minds in the hotel business, the soundest 
operating experience, the freshest sales pro- 
motion and advertising outlook. Is it any 
wonder that the combination produces 
increasing sales and profits ? 


We are now in a position to direct additional 


hotels—also to make complete surveys and | 


submit recommendations. Inquiries will be 


held strictly confidential, of course. Write: | 


RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


MANAGEMENT CO., INC. | 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington St., Telephone 
State 5566. Washington Office: 986 National Press 
Bidg.—-Metropolitan 3717. Boston Office: 7 St. 


James Avenue, Telephone Liberty 1213. Cleveland 
Office: 437 Terminal Tower, Telephone Cherry 5126. | 


Hotels directed by National Hotel 
Management Co., Inc.: 


otel New | 


Yorker and Hotel Lexington, New | 


York; Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit; The Adolphus, | 


Dallas; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
Hotel Van Cleve, Dayton. 








ing March have given a sharp spurt 
to income for that month, while ex- 
penditures have continued along on 
a fairly even keel. 

Income tax payers contributed 


$412,452,233.18 compared with $326,- | 
268,511.36 in March a year ago. Re- | 


ceipts, Treasury officials said, were 
within 1 per cent of estimates. 


eral revenue were larger, with mis- 
cellaneous receipts up to $291,218,692 
in March against $188,919,079 last 
year. 


for new revenue. 


when written down on the income 


side of the Government’s ledger they | 
tell half of the budget story with its | 


vital influence on the nation’s 
money, tax and business policies. 

But on the other side of the ledger 
appears the spending half of the 
story. 


with an increase of nearly $30,000,000 
for the month. 


NINE MONTHS’ FIGURES 


And when those expenditures for 
March are added to the expenditures 


for the other eight months of the | 
present fiscal year, and when receipts 
for March are added to receipts for | 


the eight other months, the two 
make a comparison of broader 
significance than the one-month 
comparison. 

They show the following: 

Nine months’ expenditures—$5,- 
337,110,349.44. 

Nine months’ receipts—$3,099,979,- 
838.78. 

Excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts—$2,237,130,510.66. 

In March there was an excess of 
receipts over expenditures of about 
$175,000,000. But for the fiscal year 
to date expenditures actually are 
greater than receipts by nearly two 
and a quarter billions. 

This deficit, compared with the 





However, processing tax re- | 
ceipts fill more than $332,000,000, ac- | 
counting for the drive in Congress 


| WHERE IT ALL GOES 
Those are big and dry figures, but | 


| are classed as regular or 
There the record is one of higher | 
outgo compared with a year ago— | 





same period last year, is about $140,- | 


000,000 larger. 

Thus cheer over March tax re- 
ceipts is accepted at the Treasury 
as a passing phenomenon. Deficits 
are expected to start to grow again 
in April and to ascend to a climax 


as soldiers’ bonus and farm benefit | 


payments flow out prior to collection 


of any new taxes that Congress may | 


enact. 


Actually, the Federal debt today is | 
larger in total than the budget esti- | 


At | mate made by President Roosevelt | 


the same time other sources of Fed- | 


for June 30, 1937. He expected the 
debt to reach $31,351,000,000 by the 
end of the coming fiscal year. Yet 
on March 3—a year and _ three 
months before the cate of the Presi- 
dent’s estimate—the debt stood at 
$31,459,140,278.13. 


That raises the question: 
is all the money going? 

The answer is found in Treasury 
Statistics that carry the story of 


| Federal finance. Those statistics dis- 


close that so far in this fiscal year 
about half of the spending done by 
the Government is to carry on what 
“general” 
expenses of Government and the 
other half is for recovery and re- 
lief, or emergency outlays. 


The dividing line between these 


two classes of expenditures is being 
blurred by transfer of some agencies 
from one classification to the other. 


Essentially, however, to run its | 


normal and permanent departments, 
the Federal Government paid out 
$2,906,809,460.08 from July 1, 1935, to 
April 1, 1936, as compared with $2,- 
457,354,290.08 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Most important shifts are down 


Where | 


in the list of “recovery and relief” 
expenditures. 

In that field the Treasury shows 
that expenditures for the last nine 
months have " totalled $2,430,- 
300,889.36 compared with $2,605,104,- 
911.13 for the same period a year 
ago. 

The story of those billions is the 
story of the activity of New Deal 
experiments during the first three 
quarters of the present fiscal year. 

Sharp changes are reflected in the 
farm adjustment picture as outlined 
by the Treasury 

Benefit payments to farmers, that 
were running about $47,000,000 a 
month until January 6 when the 
Supreme Court held that experi- 
ment to be illegal, dwindled to near 
the vanishing point in the past three 
months. A difference of about $150,- 
000,000 on the side of reduced ex- 
penditures is shown there. 

But that saving is far more than 
offset by a changed situation in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
corporation makes price fixing loans 
on farm commodities. In the 1935 
fiscal year up to April 1, this cor- 
poration had returned more than 
$133,000,000 to the Treasury, having 
a credit of that amount. But this 


year it has loaned $182,000,000 and | 
an expenditure of that | 


is down for 
amount. Most of 
resented by loans 
cents a pound. 

The next jump is into the relief 
and public works field. 

Emergency relief, or the dole, cost 
$1,325,315,423 for the first nine 
months of the 1935 fiscal year. It 
cost less than $500,000,000 in the 
present fiscal year, having been 
abandoned about November 1, 1935. 

In the place of the dole has come 


this money is rep- 
on cotton at 12 


+ 








the Works Progress Administration, 
the Resettlement Administration 
and a variety of other agencies for 
dealing with the unemployment 
problem. 


COST OF THE WPA 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion, giving jobs to about 3,000,000 
persons formerly on relief, spent 
$729,000,000 from about November 1 
to April 1—a total of five months. 
Its expenditures in March were 
more than $195,000,000 and at that 
rate would total for a full year close 
to $2,400,000,000 or not far from 50 
per cent more than the cost of the 
former dole. 

Those figures represent the def- 
inite comparison between the new 
work program and the old straight 
relief. They show the following: 

An average of 4,000,000 families 
carried on the dole at a monthly 
cost of approximately $148,000,000. 

An average of 3,000,000 families 





carried on work relief at a monthly 
cost of about $195,000,000. 

What becomes of the families not 
on WPA and is its deficit the sole 
one for the Federal Government? 

Not at all, as the figures show. 

The Civilian Conservation camps 
are costing $408,000,000 for the first 
nine months of this fiscal year com- 
pared with $300,000,000 a year ago 


and are caring for about 150,000 | 


more relief cases. 

Dr. Tugwell’s Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has spent $66,213,000 
to care for a large number of farm 
families formerly on relief rolls. This 
money formerly went out through 
other relief agencies. 


WHAT THE RFC HAS DONE 


There is another side to the bud- 
get picture written by the RFC. 

This is that during the nine 
months from July 1, 1935 to April 1, 
1936 the RFC paid back into the 
Treasury a total of $138,438,266.35 
over and above its outlays. This 














“I meet more interesting 
people in a week than I ex- 
pected to meet in a lifetime.” 
MISS ANNA L. LINES—TWA Hostess 


4 “You realize the advance in 
aviation when you travel ina 
TWA Douglas Skyliner.” 

CAPTAIN, FREDERICK H. SMITH 


NOW 4 FAST PLANES DAILY TO CHICAGO 


Including new morning departure. New low fares to all 
western cities, via connecting air line to Pittsburgh. For all 
808 15th Street, N. W., Telephone 


travel information: 


TRAVEL 


National 1451; Night Telephone National 7070 or 2171, 


SHORTEST-FASTEST— OVERNIGHT COAST TO COAST 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


| compared with repayments of $137,- 


| 612,566.66 last year. Repayments 
amounted to $65,500,000 in March 
alone. 

When all the outgo and all the in- 
come is totalled and compared the 
figures show that the United States 
government still is shy of a bal- 
anced budget by more than 40 per 
cent. 

















in NEW ENGLAND 


IT'S ONLY A STEP 
from stasnore 
TO MOUNTAINS 


aa) 


BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE *y 


Z 4 
Just off the presses, the new 1936 New i { 
England Vacation Guide. Full of intetest- i 

ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- 7 Cc} 
cific vacation information, Tear out the ; 


coupon now “NEW ENGLAND" 
ase 


New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of your new 
1936 Vacation Guide US: 


Name. 


Address. 






































Lr lfeipunw the reasons Why 
The Trend lo Dictaphone 


weeps On 


Even more arresting than the mounting 
sales of Dictaphone are the matter-of- 
fact reasons for them. Many of these are 
covered in a booklet that’s easy to read. 
It explains how executives double their 
ability to get things done with this 
modern dictating instrument. It illus- 
trates by example how improved think- 
ing, improved office control, improved 
flexibility throughout the staff —all 





march into an office on the heels of 
Dictaphone. 

The booklet’s title is “What's An 
Office Anyway?” The coupon below 
will bring it to you. And after you've 
tead it, a working demonstration of 
Dictaphone in your own office is yours 
to command, Mail the coupon now— 
and take a look dehind the rising trend 
to Dictaphone! 


The word DICTAPHONF is the ‘Rectetered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


Makers of Dictating Machines an 


1d Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 





Some Companies That Have 


’ 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


US-4 








A SHORT 





SHORT STORY 


for people who want to pick 
the right low-priced car! 


(READING TIME, 31 SECONDS) 


What is the enly low-priced car with NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES? 
CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP? 
CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*? 
CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION? 
CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


What is the only low-priced car with HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE? 
CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


ALL THESE FEATURES 
AT CHEVROLET’S 


What is the only low-priced car with SHOCKPROOF STEERIN G*? 
CHEVROLET—the only complete low-priced car! 


THEREFORE, THE BEST CAR TO BUY IN 1936 IS 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


exo 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


GENERAL MOTORS 
INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


GHEVAOLET 


the only courplele low prited CON? 


Recently Swung To Dictaphone 


Lawrence Warehouse Co., 


() I want to see your representative 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me my copy of ‘‘ What's An Office Anyway?” 
Interwoven Stocking Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
ard of Education, Minneapolis, Minn 
illips Packing Co., Cambridge, Md 





LOW PRICES 
$ AND UP. List Fades of 
New Standard Coupe at 
Flint, Michigan. Tr ith 
bumpers, spare tire and 
tire lock, the list price is $20 additional. * Knee- 
Action on Master Models only, $20 additional. 
Prices quoted in this advertisement are list at 
Flint, Michigan, and subject to change without 
notice, Chevrolet Motor Ca., Detroit, Mich, 
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House of Representatives: 
Action Speeds Up 


Farm Credit Fund Voted; Flood 
Loans Approved 


ait. 

Moving both ways between the two Houses are 
“must” bills, mostly bearing Administration ap- 
proval, and committee hearings are being ex- 
pedited, the Ways and Means Committee finally 
resorting to night hearings. : 

Taxes and relief legislation, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars involved in both programs, are 
about to come into the House with right of way 
assured under the House rules. Incidental re- 
lief already is under way through the Kopple- 
man bill, permitting the RFC to go to a $25,- 
000,000 maximum in rehabilitation loans to flood 
victims now before the Senate. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation increased capital bill was 
sent by the House to the Senate. 

Annual supply bills have progressed in both 
Houses, but are caught in a jam in conference. 
The House Friday passed the $114,982,000 ap- 
propriation bill for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor, moving it over to 


(CONGRESS is going ahead with a Spring-time 
& 


the Senate. It also sent to conference the $205,- 
000,000 Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill. 


WITH THE COMMITTEES 


House committees considered taxes, appropria- 
tions, protection of employment on railroads, 
Hawaiian statehood, hurricane control, copy- 
right revision and highway improvement, in ad- 
dition to the Bell committee inquiry into the 
old age pension organizations. 

MONDAY. The House debated the Commodity 
Credit Corporation capital expansion bill. The 
agriculture appropriation bill went to conference. 
Amendments to the impeachment charges 
against Federal Judge H. L. Ritter of Florida 
were approved. Federal relief in Michigan, Bud- 
get Bureau procedure and the corporation tax 
plan were criticized in debate. The Ways and 
Means Committee opened a week of hearings on 
its tax program. 

TUESDAY. Commodity Credit bill passed and 
the War Department appropriation bill sent to 
conference. House approved the conference re- 
port on the Senate bill amending the FHA act 





—Wide World, 
CALLERS FROM THE RANKS 


Representative McSwain, (left), chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, addresses a 
group of non-commissioned officers of the Army, 
prior to their appearance before the committee 
hearing on a bill to better the status of enlisted men. 











as to insurance of modernization loans and sent 
the bill to the President. 

WEDNESDAY. Passed Koppleman RFC flood 
loan bill and sent it to the Senate. Railroad 
presidents before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee opposed Crosser bill designed to protect 
railway labor in mergers. 

THURSDAY. The 4-Department appropriation 
bill was under debate. Senator Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama, Chairman of the Senate lobby inquiry 
committee, asked Rules Committee for approval 
of $10,000 for employment of counsel in the lobby 
litigation. Rules Committee approved House 
right of way for Senate’s rural electrification bill 
and a measure to permit interstate agreements 
for tobacco production control. 

FRIDAY. The House passed the 4-Department 
appropriation bill. The Rules Committee ap- 
proved expeditious action on the Senate lobby 
counsel bill. The Committee on Roads reported 
favorably a $200,000,000 authorization for high- 
way improvements. Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 


H. R. 12,098, Appropriation for Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor; Passed 
House April 3. 

H. J. Res. 543, Emergency relief appropriation 
for District of Columbia; President approved 
April 1. 

H. R, 11,968, For direct RFC loans up to $25,- 
000,000 for flood relief and other catastrophes; 
Passed House April 1. 

H. R. 11,365, Requiring filing of duplicate 
copies of income tax returns; Passed House 
March 10; Passed Senate March 27. 

H. R. 11,844, To extend to July 1, 1938, power of 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to make 
loans, purchases of assets, or guaranties to re- 
duce or avert threatened insurance losses; Re- 
ported to House April 1. 





SPRING COMES TO CAPITOL HILL 
NEW angle on an old familiar Washington scene—the majestic dome of the Capitol, as seen through a dainty framework of Japanese 
cherry blossoms, which, bursting into full bloom last week, upset plans for a formal celebration scheduled for this week. 
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Merit System vs. ‘Spoils’: What the House Says 


MERITS of the merit system are 
~"" generally recognized but are 
not all agreed that it functions as 
it should. Charges that the New 
Deal uses the “spoils” system in re- 
cruiting Government employes pre- 
cipitates a debate on how parties 
in power have or have not abused 
their position to entrench their 
followers on the Federal pay roll. 
Herewith some comments by mem- 
bers of the House on how the Civil 
Service functions: 


MR. LEHLBACH (Rep.) of Mont- 
clair, N. J.: The people of the coun- 
try under general, ordinary circum- 
stances are not very much interested 
in the civil service, because when the 
agencies of the Government func- 
tion efficiently as they normally do 
and have in the past half century, 
there is nothing to get excited 
about. . . . 

The Government agencies have 
recently come to function so that it 
is a concern of the people. Just with- 
in a week the results of a poll upon 
the question of the application of the 
merit system to the governmental 
civil service was taken, and the re- 
sult showed that 88 per cent of the 
people indicated their desire for a 
return to the merit system in Gov- 
ernment agencies, to the end that 
efficiency in Government activities 
be restored. 

MR. CREAL (Dem.) of Hodgen- 
ville, Ky.: Can the gentleman ex- 
plain to°us how it is that during 
Republican administrations they 
managed to get about 90 per cent 
of every branch of the departments 
strictly under the merit system and 
how everyone in every sort of a job 
came to be a Republican? 

MR. LEHLBACH: In the first 
place, I think the gentleman is in 
error in his statement, but inasmuch 
as the merit system gives oppor- 
tunity to the one best fitted to do 
the job, naturally and normally the 
majority of the job holders would be 
Republican. 

Every administration from that of 


President Arthur to President Roose- 
velt showed an inrease of employees 
under the merit system. In three 
years we have scrapped 30 years of 
advance of the civil-service system 
and now barely more than half of 
the employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are under the merit system 
under civil service, and almost half 
of them are solely appointed be- 
cause of their political affiliations 
and the party work they have per- 
formed. 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Tex.: Is the gentleman from 
New Jersey in favor of the same 
system of civil service that was car- 
ried on during the administrations 
of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, or 
is he is favor of an entirely new 
program? 

MR. LEHLBACH: I am in favor 
of continuation of the Civil Serv- 
ice System as it was carried on in 
this country from 1883 to 1933. 

MR. BLANTON: We have been 
carrying it on just like the gentle- 
man’s administrations did. 

MR. LEHLBACH: Oh, my graci- 
ous, no. When the last administra- 
tion went out 80 per cent of the 
people drawing pay from the Fed- 
eral Government, and I do not in- 
clude those who wore a military 
uniform, were under the civil serv- 
ice, while a bare majority of them 
at the present time are under the 
civil service. 

MR. LEHLBACH: The statement 
of the gentleman from Texas is in- 
teresting if true. 

MR. GIFFORD (Rep.), of Cotuit, 
Mass.: I may say that I had 159 
postmasters under my jurisdiction, 
and I never thought of changing 
the postmasters in the smaller of- 
fices. We did change one or two in 
the larger offices. Now the orders 
go out that if a Democrat can qual- 
ify, no matter how small the office 
may be, he gets the job. At least 
they did that in my district. Now, 
does anybody doubt that state- 
ment? 











Capitol 

Wars in a name?” asked 

Shakespeare. Well, for one 
thing, a good name sometimes helps 
when Democrats are seeking aid of 
Republicans in supporting flood con- 
trol legislation. The following col- 
loquy arose during House discussion 
of Senate amendments to a Kansas- 
Nebraska flood project: 

MR. SNELL (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. ¥.: Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man explain the amendments. 

MR. WILSON (Dem.), of Ruston, 
La.: As I understand, they simply 
enlarge the power granted in the 
original bill to permit the survey to 
be continued outside the State of 
Kansas. The river flows through 
Nebraska as well. 

MR. SNELL: What did I under- 
stand the name of the river to be? 

MR. CARLSON (Rep.), of Concor- 


Hill---Its More 


dia, Kans.: It is a good name, “Re- 
publican River.” 

MR. SNELL: I do not object. 

THE SPEAKER: Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? There was no ob- 
jection. The amendments were 
agreed to. 

#2e@ 

NUMEROUS and varied have been 

the vocational byways  pur- 
sued by Congressmen before they 
reached the broad highroad of poli- 
tics. The gentleman from the 
Seventh Oklahoma District was sure 
of the uniqueness of his proud claim 
to being the only ex-“snipe” in 
Congress. But lo and behold, the 
gentleman from the Third Colorado 
District rises to ask him to move 
over and share his pedestal. The 
colloquy occurred during House de- 











MR. MAY (Dem.), of Prestons- 
burg, Ky.: I may say to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that in my 
home town . . . I could not get a 
disabled veteran appointed as jani- 
tor in the post office. On the other 
hand, they sent a man over from 
Ohio to take the job. 

MR. BANKHEAD (Dem.), of Jas- 
per, Ala.: The Democrats, of course, 
are very anxious to carry out the let- 
ter, spirit, and purposes of the civil- 
service law and regulations, to such 
an extent that a bill is now pro- 
posed putting all first, second, and 
third-class postmasters under civil 
service. Would the gentleman favor 
this bill? 

MR. LEHLBACH:. I would favor 
that bill if it did not have a stinger 
attached. After you have appointed 
all Democrats to the post offices, 
you want to freeze them into the 
offices. I am in favor... if you 
will open up the field without fear 
or favor and let the best man be the 
postmaster. 

MR. BANKHEAD: How long would 
the gentleman want to wait before 
that is done? 

MR. LEHLBACH: Do it tomorrow. 
I would vote for such a bill tomor- 
row or even this afternoon if it were 
up. ... I have not said anything 
about your A BC agencies at all. I 
am talking now about the regular 
establishments and the debauch of 
the Civil Service in appointments 
to these establishments. 

As I have said, the people in class 
A in the old Radio Commission were 
the legal staff and those retained 
specially in specific cases, one pri- 
vate secretary or confidential clerk 
to each member of the Commission, 
and one secretary to the Federal 
Radio Commission. The legal staff, 
a secretary for each Commissioner 
and a secretary for the Commission 
were the only ones who were not in 
the competitive class, but neverthe- 
less were generally under the Civil- 
Service Commission’s control in 
class A. 


You passed the communications 
bill. The communications bill came 
from above. It was introduced and 
passed here without amendment by 
the House and... every employe 
except the girls who play on type- 
writers and file papers as file clerks, 
are exempt from civil service in this 
Commission, which heretofore had 
been 100 per cent under civil service. 


MR. O'CONNOR (Dem.), of New 
York City: That is not the fact, as 
a matter of experience. The Commis- 
sion ... took over practically all 
the old employees of the Radio 
Commission, and they have consist- 
ently refused to take anybody out- 
Side of civil service who was not 
an expert, either as a lawyer or an 
engineer. 


MR. LEHLBACH: Perhaps the 
gentleman is in the same situation 
as my friend from Kentucky was in 
with respect to the janitor in his 
home town post office. 


MR. O’CONNOR: We only have 
one post office in our city divided 
among 19 Congressmen. So we are 
not interested in postmasters or jan- 
itors. 


MR. LEHLBACH: By means of 
Executive orders, by means of vari- 
ous subterfuges, by consolidations, 
by transfer of functions, and so 
forth, raids on the permanent civil 
service in established permanent de- 
partments have been made, so that 
the number, for the first time in 
half a century, of civil service pro- 
tected employes in the regular de- 
partments of the Government has 
decreased instead of increased. 


With respect to the new agencies 
created, every single employe was 
appointed without regard to the civil 
service or the Classification Act of 
1923... . Not only the C. C. C. camps 
but the old C. W. A., which met an 
untimely death, every other activity, 
every single man jack employed, 
over 200,000 of them, were appointed 
from lists furnished’ by State or 
local Democratic committees—every 
single one of them. 








or Less 


bate on the Pettengill railroad long- 
and-short-haul bill: 

MR. MASSINGALE (Dem.), of 
Cordell, Okla.: Mr. Chairman, dis- 
cussion on this bill seems to have 
been limited to those who have had 
experience in railroad service. We 
have had conductors, engineers, and 
firemen speak for and against this 
bill. I felt like I was not deing my 
duty, Mr. Chairman, not to represent 
the snipe element of America in this 
debate. I served in this capacity on 
1 railroad for a year. A snipe is 
what railroad men call a section 
hand. By asiduous application I 
rose, after one year’s service, to the 
dignified position of trackwalker; 
and I want to give you the track- 
walkers’ and the snipes’ viewpoint 
on this legislation. 


MR. MARTIN (Dem.), of Pueblo, 


Serious 


o 
Side 
Colo.: Mr. Chairman, I cannot per- 
mit my beloved friend the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma to get away 
with the proposition that he is the 
only “snipe” in this distinguished 
body. In case the Members do not 
know what a “snipe” is, I may say 
he is an individual who handles a 
type of shovel known as a No. 2. I 
sniped for a year at $1.10 a day for 
10 long hours each day, and when it 
comes to the “snipe” vote in this 
body it is going to be a tie. 

MR. MASSINGALE: I just want 
to say to the gentleman from Col- 
orado that I object to the gentle- 
man getting on my preserves. He 
qualified as a coal shoveler or as a 
fireman. I reserve my right to speak 
as a “snipe.” 

MR. MARTIN: 
No. 2 first 


But I handled a 











United States Senate: 
A Crowded Calendar 


Curbs For Packers Approved; 
Flood Control Considered 


WitH an impeachment trial impending, flood 
control in the offing, and a flood of legisla- 
tion on the way, the Senate spent most of the 
week discussing practices in packers’ stockyards. 
The Capper bill, pending for days, to make it 
unlawful for packers to operate stockyards other 
than receiving points at their own plants, de- 
signed to prevent packers from controlling the 
livestock markets, was finally sidetracked. A 
substitute Murphy bill, omitting a drastic plan 
of the Capper bill but setting forth what it is 
unlawful for a packer to do, was passed, 32 to 
18, and sent on to the House. 


BILLS IN COMMITTEE 


Committees discussed appropriations, flood 
control, unlisted securities, investigations of 
New Deal agencies, lynchings, wartime profits in 
munitions, anti-basing point in commerce, Vir- 
gin Island affairs and other matters. 

MONDAY. The Senate debated the Capper bill. 
It approved the conference report on the FHA 
modernization loan extension bill, sent to the 
White House. A bill was passed to give Federal 
consent to Massachusetts to build and maintain 
free highway bridges in place of those destroyed 
by recent floods. 

TUESDAY. Within five minutes, debated and 
passed the legislative appropriation bill carrying 
$23,299,428 for Congress, Library of Congress and 
Government Printing Office the next fiscal year, 
and sent it to conference. The Senate adopted 
a resolution calling on Public Works Administra- 
tor Ickes for a list of non-Federal projects not 
disapproved by WPA. Senator Schwellenbach 
(Dem.), of Washington, criticised William R. 
Hearst in connection with the activities of the 
Senate lobby investigating committee. The 
Capper bill was debated. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee favorably reported a bill to con- 
tinue trading in unlisted securities on national 
security exchanges, a privilege otherwise ex- 
piring June 30, next. 


CAMPAIGN INVESTIGATIONS 
WEDNESDAY. Confirmed the nomination of 
Lamar Hardy, recess appointee, as U. S. district 
attorney for the southern district of New York 
56 to 9. The Capper stockyard bill was up again. 
Senator Davis (Rep.) of Pennsylvania demanded 
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THE PEACE BLOC 


Members of the Congressional peace bloc who are 


opposing the large Naval appropriation bill. 
Left to right: Representatives Luckey of Nebraska, 
Knute Hill of Washington, and Caroline O’Day of 
New York, and Miss Anne Martin, representing the 
People’s Mandate Against War. 











that politics be kept out of relief administra- 
tion. The Senate adopted a resolution author- 
izing $100,000 for the Senate committee to in- 
vestigate expenditures in coming Presidential 
and Senatorial campaigns. Agriculture Com- 
mittee heard coal producers oppose the Norris 
Mississippi Valley authority bill. A new treaty 
with Panama was considered in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. A banking and currency sub- 
committee approved the Walsh-Bulkley bill lib- 
eralizing FHA insurance of flood loans. 

THURSDAY. Murphy compromise packers 
livestock bill passed. The Overton $272,000,000 
Mississippi flood control bill was made the un- 
finished business. 

FRIDAY. Federal Judge Ritter, of Florida, sub- 
mitted to the Senate a denial of charges of im- 
peachable offenses. 

SATURDAY. Alien deportation bill up. Ad- 
journed to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN SENATE 

S. 4023, For continuation of trading in unlisted 
securities on national securities exchanges; Re- 
ported to Senate March 31. 

S. 4212, To extend FHA modernization loan in- 
surance; Congress action completed and bill sent 
to President. 

S. 3998, To increase Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration capital; Passed Senate February 25; 
Passed House March 31. 

S. 3424, To continue Electric Home and Farm 
Authority as a Federal agency until February, 
1937; President approved April 1. 

S. 2969, To authorize deportation of criminals, 
guard against separation of families of non- 
criminal classes, and legalize residence of cer- 
tain aliens; Reported to Senate March 31. 

S. 1424, To amend the packers and stockyards 
act, amended; Passed Senate April 1. 
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+ ‘SEIZED’ TELEGRAMS: HOW SENATE GOT THEM + 


“HARGES and _ counter-charges 

resounded in the Senate last 
week, the latest fusilades in the 
fight over the Senate’s Lobbying 
Committee and its efforts to secure 
telegrams which opponents declared 
were inviolate under the Constitu- 
tion because obtained under “blank- 
ket” subpoenas. 

The debate here reproduced con- 
cerns, not the telegrams secured by 
subpoena, but the copies of tele- 
grams which the Committee ex- 
amined through the cooperation of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. On the basis of these copies, 
subpoenas had been issued. The 
Senate later asked the Commission 
on what authority it admitted the 
Senate committee to the privacy of 
the copies. The Commission’s reply, 
duly submitted to the Senate, has 
been made in Senate debate the 





What a Dad! 


“I use a Schick Shaver. Your grandfather 
does and here's one for you.” Boys just 
beginning to shave, men with tough beards 
and tender skins, older men with deeply- 
wrinkled cheeks—all get quick, close 
shaves. There are NO BLADES in the Schick 
Shaver—so they cannot possibly cut them- 
selves nor feel the slightest discomfort. 
NO LATHER—so they may shave without 
even removing the collar! A thousand 
men a aay are being converted to Schick 
Shaving. ASK YOUR DEALER to show you 
a Schick Shaver. If there is no dealer 
near you, send $15 direct to Dept. P. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
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Were Private Rights Invaded in the Lobby Investigation?— 
Senators Debate It 


basis of criticism against the com- 
mittee and its methods, to which 
eriticism the committee chairman 
vigorously replies. Here is a sum- 
mary of the controversy 

SENATOR STEIWER (Rep.), of 
Oregon: Mr. Presicent, in response 
to Senate Resolution No. 245 the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion some days ago made its report 
in writing, and in its report set forth 
certain transactions which have 
been had in connection with the 
taking of telegraphic messages from 
certain telegraph companies. 

I desire to call attention very 
briefly to three or four of the facts 
which are stated in the report. 

In the first place we find refer- 
ence to an agreement between the 
Communications Commission and 
the Senate committee, or the agents 
of the committee. I read at that 
point only one sentence, as follows: 

“In order to secure information 
with the least possible disruption of 
the business of the telegraph com- 
panies it was agreed that the sep- 
arate studies of the Commission and 
of the committee, to be made in 
Washington, should be coordinated.” 

It is then further stated: “The 
Commission formally authorized 
this procedure in the following 
minute entry of Sept. 26, 1935,” ...I 
should also like to read that entry. It 
is as foliows: 

“The Commission authorized 
Commissioner Stewart to detail a 
member of the Commission’s staff 
to work with examiners from Sena- 
tor Black’s investigating commit- 
tee in an examination of the mes- 
sages and records in the Washing- 
ton offices of the telegraph com- 
panies, relating to lobbying activi- 
ties which are being investigated 
by the Senate committee, the records 
and messages to be made available 
in the name of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission.” ‘ 

The significant fact about the en- 
try is the indication, clearly there 
recited, that the records and mes- 
sages which were to be obtained by 
the agents of the Commission were 
to be made available. ... 

It has been said in effect that it 
was a mere coincidence that ihe 
two investigations went on simul- 
taneously. A rare coincidence! But 
this report indicates that there was 
not even the first hint of coinci- 





dence, because these two~groups of 
investigators went together 
to the office of the telegraph com- 
panies. ... 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of 
Calif.: May I call to the Senator's 
attention the sentence immediately 
following that which he read: 

“There, messages were called for 
by the Commission’s employees, who 
inspected them for irregularities 
under the Communications Act.” 

I call that to the Senator’s aiten- 
tion because it is rather a singular 
statement in view of what has gone 
before. 

SENATOR STEIWER: I thank the 
Senator from California for re- 
minding me of that sentence. I 
had not read it, because to my mind 
it is or may be a little equivocal, 
and I did not know what interpre- 
tation to place upon it. 

Now let me read from the 
guage that I have in mind, 
paragraph: 

“After the Commission’s em- 
ployees had completed their inspec- 
tion, the telegrams were examined 
by the Senate committee investiga- 
tors pursuant to the Senate com- 
mittee’s subpenas. The Senate com- 
mittee investigators desired for the 
use of the Senate committee copies 
of certain telegrams, the originals 
of which were covered by their sub- 
penas. At the request of the Com- 
mission’s employees, copies of these 
telegrams, covered by the Senate 
committee’s subpenas, were made by 
the telegraph companies, and the 
copies so made were turned over to 
the Senate committee’s investiga- 
tors by the Commission’s em- 
ployees.” 

The significance of that recital, as 
I understand the recital, is that, 
although there were subpenas issued, 
no messages were turned over to the 
Senate committee under the order 
of the subpenas. 

I make no further comment upon 
that phase of the matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. ... 

If, however, there are Senators 
who feel that this report discloses 
something other than a normal, or- 
derly, good-faith compliance with 
the subpena, they will find consid- 
erable interest in the provisions of 
the law which governs the disclosure 

of information by the agents of the 
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ties of the Commission under the 
terms of that act. 

I think it will be conceded that 
the Commission has no further au- 
thority, and that there is no theory 
upon which it may usurp or arro- 
gate unto itself an authority to ex- 
amine communications for the pur- 
pose of learning what is included 
therein, and then to divulge that 
information either to the agents of 
a Senate committee or anyone 
Ga: hiss 

Obviously from the face of the re- 
port, the Senate committee was not 
content to issue a subpena and by 
the force of that subpena to com- 
mand the production of the records. 

SENATOR BLACK (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama: Mr. President, the statement 
has been made that it is a very ab- 
normal and unusual thing to go into 
an office and get the copies instead 
the original papers; that it is 
a very unusual thing to serve a sub- 
pena without having the papers 
brought to the Senate. The Senator 
should have known there is nothing 
unusual about it because the very 
committee on which he sat adopted 
exactly that system from day to day. 

Not only did that committee do 
that, but that is the regular method 
adopted by all the committees 
which have been engaged in inves- 
tigations. In other words, a sub- 
pena duces tecum is served or ser- 
vice is accepted. When that is done, 
by agreements—that is the word 
the Senator mentioned — which 
agreements were made by represen- 
tatives of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and those whose 
papers were being examined, they 
then looked over the records in or- 
der that they might determine just 
which they desired. 

They then returned the copies to 
the committee room and there they 
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telegraph companies In 
from 


605—and this ection 1S 
act of June 19, 1934—we find 
prohibition against divulging 
contents of messages 

I will read a portion of the sec- 
tion: 


No person 
receiving, © : 
ing in transmit interstate 
foreign communication by wire 
radio shall divulge publish the ex- 
istence, contents, substance, purport 
effect or g thereof except 
through authorized channels of trans- 
mission or reception, to any person 
other than his agent, 
or attorney, or to a person emp!cyed 
or authorized forward such com- 
munication destination 

And no person not being authorized 
by the sender shall intercept any com- 
munication anc ilge or publish the 
existence, content ibstance, purport 
effect, or meaning of such intercepted of 
communication to any person; and no 
person not being entitled thereto shall 
receive or assist in receiving any inter- 
state or foreign communication by wire 
or radio and use the same or any in- 
formation there contained for his 
own benefit or the benefit of an- 
other not entitled thereto; and no per- 
son having received such intercepted 
communication having become ac- 
quainted with the contents, substance 
purport, effect neaning of the same 
or any part there knowing that such 
information was so obtained, shall di- 
vulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance. purport, effect, or 
meaning of the same or any part there- 
of, or use the same or any information 
therein contained for his own benefit 
or for the benefit of another not en- 
titled thereto 
For violation of the section just 

read an appropriate penalty is pro- 
vided in section 501. I will read it: 

Sec. 501 Al who willfully 
and knowing); causes or if- 
fers to be done any act, matter. o1 
thing. in this act prohibited or de- 
clared to be lawful, or who willfully 
and knowingly omit w fails to do 
act. matter, or hing in this act re- 
quired to be done, or willfully or 
knowingly causes such omis- 
sion or failure upon conviction 
thereof. be punished uch offense, 
for which. penalty r than a for- 
feiture) is provided herein, by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by im- 
prisonment for term of not more 
than 2 years, or both 
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hotel extends its 
welcome throughout 
the month of April 

the most glori- 
ous month of all the 
year in Bermuda and 
the height of the 
social season. 


which he referred a few days ago. 

SENATOR STEIWER: Cannot the 
Senator from Alabama conceive any 
difference between the thing he is 
now outlining and the procedure 
which is referred to and outlined in 
the report of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission? 

SENATOR BLACK: No; and I do 
not expect the Senator to see it. 

SENATOR STEIWER: What I 


Consult your local Travel Agent, or 
Bermuda Hotels Inc., 300 Sth Ave, 
N. Y., or Princess Hotel, Bermuda, 
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21 PORTS, 14 COUNTRIES; *&54 FIRST CLASS 


Plan your own world cruise. President Liners leave regularly from New York 
and Havana... allow you to stop over...continue on the next or a later 
ship. Go via the Panama Canal, California, Hawaii (the Sunshine Route) 


to colorful ports Round the World. All outside staterooms. Outdoor pool. 


ON SALE NOW: Reduced round trip fares to Japan, China, and the Philip- 
pines are on sale now. Plan to go this summer, sailing when you please from 
New York or California. Shore and sidetrip costs are greatly lowered by 
a favorable exchange. For details about these trips, see your Travel Agent 
or any of our offices: 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


I think it will be understood... 
that the authority of the Federal 
Communications Commission . . . is 
to make examinations of the rec- 
ords of the telegraph companies for 


used the copies of the books, of 
memoranda, of the letters, of the 
telegrams. It is exactly the system 
and the method that was used by 
the committee on which the Sena- 
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the purpose of performing the du- tor from Oregon served and to 














IFTY YEARS ago this spring all the 
commercial Aluminum in the world was 
represented by a few shining pellets in 
the hand of young Charles Martin Hall. 

Fifty fleeting years — and men who actually saw 


the first pouring of Aluminum by Hall and his 


commercial 


wholly of Aluminum, setting speed records on the 
tracks of American railroads. 

The skyways are full of Aluminum airplanes. 
Along the highways roll huge motor trucks and 
buses with light Aluminum bodies. Bridges, 
armored cars, power-shovel dippers, office chairs, 
building facades are rapidly “going Aluminum.” 

How could, how did, Aluminum grow up so fast? 

Because it was mastered by the skill, the resources, 


the ingenuity of the men who are the metal-working 


industry. 


Bit by bit, quirk by quirk, process by process, 


in a thousand 


and obscure, Aluminum was made useful by men 
who refused to be baffled by the different working 
characteristics of this new metal. 

It would not have been surprising if these men 
had argued that the older metals ware good enough. 
They knew each of these stand-bys like a book. The 
knowledge of copper dates back at least to 3700 B. C. 
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The history of lead goes back nearly as far; lead pipe 
was common in ancient Rome. Iron is as old as the 
hills themselves. Zinc coins antedate the Christian era. 
Nor would it have been surprising if, when engi- 
instigated the development of new, 
stronger and tougher alloys, the metal-working 
industry had wavered in its enthusiasm. 


On the contrary, the interest grew, and skill with 


it. For these men who knew metal saw that Alumi- 


common metals. 


num was capable of doing things no other common 
metal could do. They recognized these capabilities 
as the heritage which makes Aluminum not a 


competitor but a co-worker in the great family of 


So came, with the help of the metal-working 
industry, our modern knowledge of how to work 


Aluminum —to roll it, cast it, forge it, weld it, 


extrude it, heat treat it. So have come our railroad 


small, famous 


ANNIVERSARY 


COMPAN ¥Y 


MESSAGE 


trains and airplanes, and all the other applications 
where Aluminum serves mankind better. 

And while all this practical knowledge was ac- 
cumulating, this company, as one factor in the 
Aluminum industry, has been at similar problems 
in its Research Laboratories, so that it might be 
well prepared to return the compliment to the metal- 
working industry in the form of helpful and practical 


suggestions based on exhaustive scientific research. 
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ES 
Duilt to give you years 
of good service at low cost 


actuated by solid-steel brake rods . . . double-acting shock 
absorbers . . . steel wheels . . . and Safety Glass throughout 
at no additional cost. All have the V-type engine. 


THE ASSURANCE we offer you is not in words only —it is 
built into the very substance of the Ford V-8 itself. ‘The 
Ford name is your certificate of quality and the car is its 
proof. It will serve you faithfully, economically and well for 
many thousands of miles. 

Ford policy builds soundly and substantially, in the interest 
of the public. There are no experiments. Improvements are 





made on the firm foundation of experience. Everything new 
must prove its genuine value and lasting benefit before it is 
put into production. 

A consistent plan controls all Ford manufacturing. ‘There 
is no confusion in design or contradiction in practice. Certain 
proved principles are carried out in the Ford, the Lincoln, 
and the Lincoln-Zephyr. These three cars differ in price and 
purpose, but they are alike in important fundamentals. All 
have a full torque-tube drive . . . safe, sure mechanical brakes 





By concentrating on this one type of engine, the Ford Motor 
Company has brought ‘it to a new peak of efficiency. And 
created new, higher standards of motor car value. 

“V-type” is the distinguishing mark of the world’s finest 


power plants— on land, on water and in the air. 


Precision Manufacture 


Ford, Lincoln and Lincoln-Zephyr motor cars are made 
to unusually close precision limits and all to the same stand- 
ards of mechanical accuracy. Inspection and production 
gages are checked constantly by Johansson Gage Blocks, 
recognized as the world’s standard of measurement. 


FORD /°8 FOR 1936 


LOW FIRST COST, CONVENIENT TERMS—SEE THE NEAREST FORD DEALER ABOUT $25-A-MONTH TIME PAYMENTS AND NEW UCC 45% PER MONTH FINANCE PLANS 
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‘HANGE IN THE LEAGUE?—A' 
this juncture in world affairs a 
serious question is posed in Wash- 
ington circles—is the League of Na- 
tions system quietly but surely un- 
dergoing a radical change? 

Here are signs of the times as 
pointed out by those who are quali- 
fied to know: 

Germany’s proposals of April 1 for 
handling the Rhineland crisis were 
drawn for consideration by the Lo- 
carno powers, and not for the 
League. 

This carries on the procedure of 
recognizing a concert of Locarno 
signatories to deal with the present 
situation Herr Hitler on remili- 
tarizing the Rhine Zone, officially 
informed the Locarno signers of his 
act. Although the League Council 
voted to condemn the Reich’s de- 
nunciation of pacts, the Locarno 
powers submitted the terms to Ber- 
lin for easing the tension which had 
been created. 

*~* tk 


BASES FOR REGIONAL UNDER- 





Signs of League System Giving Way to Regional Cooper- 


ation—Hitler’s ‘New Deal’ For Europe 


operate with one another in handl- 
ing it. 

With the League Council in ad- 
journment, and a new Locarno con- 
ference pending at Brussels, it is 
emphasized that the last few 
months have contributed in a major 
way to lack of confidence in the ef- 
fectiveness of the League. For ex- 
ample: 

France now realizes that it cannot 
be depended on to maintain the 
status quo of the peace treaties. 

Great Britain is disappointed in 
its inability to apply strong sanc- 
tions against Italy. 

Germany gave it up two years ago 


| as an agency for promoting disarm- 
| ament, equality, treaty revision, and 


STANDINGS.—What would take | 


the place of the League system? 

Again those reading the trend of 
affairs have an answer—Regional 
pacts or understandings. Perhaps 
a Pan-European League, a Pan- 
American League, a Pan-Asiatic 
League. 

The Locarno conferences form 
the frame-work for one such set- 
up. It is possible that the con- 


consideration of economic questions. 

Italy will always remember it as 
the organization which invoked pen- 
alties against the Corporative State 
when the latter attempted by col- 
onization to do something about 
economic matters that the League 
failed to discuss seriously. 

Russia suspects it as the tool of 
the capitalist powers, and is disap- 
pointed in its unwillingness to take 


| drastic strides toward disarmament. 


ference of the Americas to be held | 


in Buenos Aires in the near future 
will provide another. At any rate, 
if the Treaty with Panama now 
pending in the United States Sen- 


ate is ratified, further impressing | 


Latin America with the “good 
neighbor” intentions of this country, 
it is pointed out that there will be 
some nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere which will find less and less 
need for the Geneva organization. 
At least one Republic is on record 
as telling the League that it wanted 
to be a member of an organization 
that would protect it against a gov- 
ernment which sent Marines into 
its territory. 

There are advantages to regional 
understandings. Nct all nations 
may be affected in the same way 
at the same time by an interna- 
tional incident. But all nations in 
a region might be so affected, 
thereby motivating them to co- 





MATTER OF TASTE 


The business of selecting a hotel for your 
next visit to New York deserves a little 
thought, There are a number of hotels com- 
parable to the Roosevelt in price and gen- 
eral desirability, yet sufficiently differentin 
character to make a choice necessary. Our 
location, our services (sincere and without 
ostentation) and our deliciously prepared 
food are well known. 








HERES YOUR TAXI To 
fol Ubuelend 


@ When you stay at Hotel Cleveland 
your redcap takes you from train to 
hotel lobby in a moment, without 
going out-of-doors. No time wasted, 
no discomfort, no taxi fare. 


And at Hotel Cleveland, all the city is at 
your doorstep. All five buildings of the 
Terminal development under the same 
toof; stores and office buildings to the 
east; government buildings north; whole- 
sale district west; industrial plants south. 
And comfort, friendliness, welcome, at 
home—in your room and all about you in 


HOTEL, >» 
CLEVELAND 


NAb ehicite 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 





Poland resents its minority super- 
vision. 

The smaller powers see it as an 
instrument in the hands of the large 
powers. 

Japan gave it up when it at- 
tempted to interfere with Nippon- 
ese designs on Asia. 

China has given up hope of its 
being a bulwark against Japanese 
encroachment. 

The United States sees it as an 


| instrument of European politics.’ 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











x* * * 


HITLER'S PLAN.—Against _ this 

background, and outside of the 
League walls, the Locarno powers 
are attempting to ease the Rhine- 
land crisis. 

Following the colossal victory at 
the polls on March 29, when almost 
99 per cent of the voters said they 
favored his Rhineland policy, Adolf 
Hitler drew up his latest proposals 
for a new deal in Europe. Joachim 
von Ribbentrop carried them to 
London to be laid before the British 
Cabinet on April 1. 

The suggestions embrace three 
distinct periods: the first to be de- 
voted to relaxing tensions; the sec- 
ond, to negotiating a general peace 
system to replace the Versailles 
Treaty, the conclusion of a west- 
ern European air pact and a new 
mutual assistance pact to succeed 
the Locarno treaty; the third, to 
broad negotiations for disarma- 
ment and economic stability. A 
“truce” of four months would be in 
existence during at least the first 
two periods. 

The Reich proposea that an in- 
ternational court of arbitration be 
set up to which all plans for a Euro- 
pean settlement would be referred, 
the powers agreeing in advance to 
accept the decision of the arbiters. 

During the interim: 

Germany would not increase the 
number of troops in the Rhineland, 
or move them nearer the frontiers 
of France and Belgium; 

An international commission would 
be set up to supervise the main- 
tenance of the military status quo 
on both sides of the German- 
French-Belgian borders. 

Efforts would be made to negoti- 
ate non-aggression pacts with both 
eastern and western neighbors of 
Germany. 

~*~ * * 
POWERS STUDY PROPOSALS.— 

British reaction to the proposals 


was favorable on the whole. But to 





How the Senate Got 
‘Seized’ T elegrams 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
wanted to suggest to the Senator is 
that in the case to which he is re- 
ferring . . the evidence was ac- 
tually secured under subpena. 

SENATOR BLACK: So was this. 

SENATOR STEIWER: Possibly it 
was, but so far as the report of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is concerned the information 
was not obtained under subpena, 
but was obtained under the vicari- 
ous practice of getting the contents 
of the telegrams copied ‘or ab- 
Stracted and turned over to the 
Communications Commossion, and 
then the Communications Commis- 
sion delivered them to the agents 
of the Senate committee. There is 
the difference. 

SENATOR SCHWELLENBACH 
(Dem.), of Washington: If the Sena- 
tor was making his remarks for the 
benefit of the Members of the Sen- 
ate, there might be some excuse for 
the method he is using,.... but every 


Member of the Senate knows that | 


the Senator from Oregon is making 
these speeches not for the benefit 
of the Senate but for the benefit of 
the Hearst papers. 


appease their colleagues, the 
French, who looked on the sugges- 
tions with distinct disfavor, fresh as- 
surances were dispatched to Paris 
and Brussels that in case of unpro- 
voked attack on either, Britain 
would support their defense. 

Moreover, plans were advancea 
for the meeting of the general staffs 
in the near future to plan joint de- 
fensive action, an obligation under 
the Locarno treaties. But the Lon- 
don Government has succeeded in 
curbing the agenda for such a con- 
clave to purely technical military 
matters. 

Meanwiiile, “rance cailea io its 
capital the ambassadors from the 
European powers to confer on the 
situation. To the accompaniment 
of reports of heavy and devastating 
fighting in Ethiopia, Count de 
Chambrun reported that Benito 
Mussolini refused to take part in 
the Continent’s affairs until sanc- 
tions have been withdrawn. 

x * * 

RR USSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. — 

Soviet Russia and Japan seem 
intent on crashing head-on in the 
Far East. The most serious border 
clashes so far between Moscow’s 
puppet, Outer Mongolia, and To- 
kyo’s ward, Manchukuo, have taken 
place during the week. And each, 


guardian, is blaming the other 
the serious state of affairs, while 
impotent China watches helplessly 
the struggle for its former posses- 
sions 
In a recent interview 
American publisher, Josef Stalin 
declared that Russia will fight to 
save Outer Mongolia from the Ja- 
panese. Washington has its “fin- 
gers crossed” on the possibility ol 
a new Russo-Japanese war. But it 
cites these factors against it: The 
Japanese are fearful of the Soviet 
submarines and planes gathered at 
Vladivostok, so close to the Empire 
of Islands; Russia has just pledged 
its aid to France in the west if Ger- 
many should attack. 
x * * 
JEW SHIPS FOR NAVY.—Return- 
ing to Washington from the Lon- 


with an 


The United States News 
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for | 


don Naval Conference on April 3, | 


Admiral William H. Standley an- 
nounced that in al] probability a 
program to build two new battle- 
ships and 12 light cruisers in the 
next four years, would be launched 
By 1941, when the program would 
be completed, three of the Navy’s 
capital ships would have become 
over-age. x * * 

Q TATE DEPARTMENT BUDGET.— 
“ The hearings before the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations in 
charge of the State Department Ap- 





TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: NEW PEACE MACHINERY FOR OLD? 





propriation Bill were released on 
March 30. It was revealed them that 
among other things, Secretary Hull 
told the committee: 

The $10,692,660 allotted by the 
budget for the payment of salaries 


and operating expenses for the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service 
“is only 21 one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent of the total Federal Budget for 
1937. It is only 1.54 per cent of the 


budgeted amount for the War and 


April 6, 1936 
- ~ - a 
Navy Departments in 1937. Those 
departments coula operate only 5.6 
days upon the total Department of 
State Budget for 1937. The total 
budget of the Department of State 
would but little more than equal 
half the cost of a modern battleship 
... If our entire budget is approved, 
as I hope it may be, the cost to 
each person in the United States in 
1937 will be only 12 cents.” 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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A South American Indian - 
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OUR CENTURIES ago an Indian herder was 
F climbing the steep slopes of the cone-shaped — 
Cerre Gordo de Potosi, in Bolivia. The little town 
of Potosi, probably the highest in the world, was 


perched on its northern slope. 


Crawling up the narrow trail to a height of 
15,000 feet, the Indian paused for a moment and 
looked_out over the world sprawling below. It was 
good, he told himself, resuming his climb. 


A stone rolled under his foot. He lost his bal- 
ance. His hand flashed out, grasped a bush. The 
bush gave way, roots and all. Recovering from his 
fall, the Indian looked in the gaping hole left by 
the loosened bush. His eyes beheld the unseen 
value of that barren mountain . . . glittering masses 
of metal . . . the crust of a deposit which yielded 
nearly five billion dollars in theretofore unseen 


Like the priceless silver lode of Cerre Gordo, the 
unseen value in motor cars is not visible to the eye. 
It is not interpreted alone in iron, rubber and steel. 
It is not expressed only in beauty, safety, power or 
speed. These are the familiar qualities of a motor 


car—the qualities which everyone has a right to 


It is in the conception of a car that you must 





BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
~ ASK YOURSELF THESE 


6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it all-steel body? 
6. Does it drive easily? 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 


Uncovers Unseen Value 





self-interest. 























. 
seek its unseen value —in the ideas and ideals of the 


organization behind it. 


the inspiration, the genius, and the engineering 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 


And Chrysler-built cars possess this unseen 
value to an exceptional degree. For the ideal of 
Chrysler Corporation has always been to improve 
cars in every possible way. 

Its policy has been to put into its motor cars, 
not merely the best available materials, but also 


skill of the men with whom Walter P. Chrysler 


and his assuciates have surrounded themselves. 


Four cars with exceptional 
Unseen Value 


Chrysler Corporation is no ordinary prosaic busi- 
ness devoted merely to the manufacture and sale 
of cars. To grow from a humble beginner to a vast 
industry providing a livelihood for almost half a 
million people requires something far greater than 


Chrysler Corporation is proud of its contribu 
tion to the progress of the American automobile 
industry as a whole. Proud of the four famous cars 
made in its factories: the Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler. Proud, also, of its Dodge 
Trucks and other products. They all possess un- 
seen value to an exceptional degree. 

And America has been quick to recognize the 
unseen value in Chrysler-built cars! For every fourth 


car sold today is a Chrysler-built car. Chrysler 


Corporation alone, of all American motor manu- 
facturers, has exceeded in 1935 its rate of pro- 
duction for the boom year of 1929. 


Remember Cerre Gordo and its unseen value 


Trucks. 


when you buy a motor car. Remember the excep- 
tional unseen value of motor cars built by Chrysler: 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge 


DE SOTO 
PLYMOUTH 


Airtemp — Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST 
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+ LABOR: 


T would not be surprising if future 

historians of the labor movement 

in America fix on April 1, 1936, as a 
date of central significance. 

The reason is that, on that day, 
a unique step was taken for giving 
to the labor movement a political 
turn. George L. Berry, serving with- 
out pay as Coordinator of Industrial 
Cooperation under Presidential ap- 
pointment, sent out to labor unions 
a request to join “Labor’s Non-parti- 
san League,” the immediate purpose 





of which is to secure the reelection | 


of President Roosevelt next Novem- 
ber. 

It should be 
hitherto organized labor has stead- 
fastly set its face against entering 
politics. Not only has it at no time 
declared for any one party but only 
once has it officially backed a Presi- 
dential candidate. This was in 1924, 


when Robert M. La Follette, Pro- 
gressive, was endorsed. 
But the present move not only 


involves endorsing a candidate but 
organizing a body to work for his 
election. Not only is there to be an 
organized group, but there is more 
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exciting surprise. The | 
same elegance is | 
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there the same 
gentility ... the same 
wealth of tradition— 
but now, harmonious- 
ly blended in a set- 
ting of ultra smart 
modernity... The new 
Gold Reom Cocktail 
Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orches- 
tra, and the Alpine 
Grill wil] add im- 
measurably to your 
visit. Here you will 
find not only ‘conve- 
nient location and 
unexcelled cuisine 
but also real value in 
fine living. Rates from 


$4.00. 
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A VENTURE INTO POLITICS + 





Labor’s Non-partisan League Formed 


To Work For President’s Reelection 





than a hint that the organization 
is intended to be permanent. 


A THIRD PARTY IN 1936? 

On this point Mr. Berry, in a spe- 
cially summoned press conference, 
said: 

“I dare say the organization will 
continue after the election.” 

Asked if it might lead to the or- 
ganization of a third party after 
1936, he replied: 

“Perhaps. We may want to cross 
the stream later.” 

Whose influence is behind the new 
departure? 

First, a negative answer. It is 
not the American Federation of La- 
bor as a unit. Its president, William 
| Green, was not consulted, although 

he has been asked to support the 
| League. 

The positive answer is—the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Cooperation, a 
militant group within the Federa- 
tion. Its leader, John L. Lewis, work- 
ing with Mr. Berry and Sidney Hill- 
man, of the United Garment Work- 
ers, thus launches the political or- 
ganization which he has been ad- 
vocating for a long time. 

Mr. Berry declared that the Presi- 
dent and the Democratic National 
Committee have not been consulted 
in the matter. The organization, he 
said, which will be developed in ev- 
ery State, will seek to encourage all 
laborers, whatever their political 
creed, to vote for Mr. Roosevelt in 
November, and will make an active 
campaign with this end in view. 

x* * * 


LABOR BEFORE CONGRESS 

NHE fabled visitor from Mars, had 

* he taken his departure from the 
Washington scene last August and 
returned today, could scarcely fail 
to be impressed by one striking dif- 
ference having to do with the ac- 
tivity of organized labor as it affects 
Congress. 

Last August the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was conducting a high 
power drive for the enactment of 
two key labor laws—the Labor Re- 
lations Act and the Guffey Coal Act. 
Others of still more sweeping char- 
acter were being talked of and pre- 
pared for. These others included 
the Thirty-hour-week bill and the 
O’Mahoney bill for registration of 
interstate business. 

Today comparative quiet prevails 
on labor’s legislative front. 

There is the Healy bill pending, 
for prescribing wage and hour codes 
to be observed by business having 
contracts with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There is also the Wagner Housing 
bill for subsidizing construction of 
low-cost housing projects with work- 
ing conditions of employes protected. 

These measures are of relatively 
minor interest from the standpoint 
of labor as a whole. The pressure 
behind them registers low. 

Moreover, the more comprehensive 
measures formerly spoken of hope- 
fully have almost faded from sight. 


SHORT WORK-WEEK BILL 


The Thirty-Hour-Week bill, which 
once passed the Senate, is quiescent. 
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MANHATTAN ON-THE-PARK 


Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND... perfectly 
situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue ::3 
convenient to business, shopping and theatre 
districts. Suites of 1 to S$ rooms, each with large 


The Netherland Cafe-Bar 
FOR LUNCHEON, COCKTAILS, 
DINNER, AFTER- THEATRE SUPPER 


THE 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th 


| Though remaining the formula of 

the Federation for meeting the un- 
employment problem, still practically 
as pressing as a year ago, this bill 
lacks sufficient support to make it 
a live issue. So Senator Hugo L. 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama, its lead- 
ing sponsor, has admitted. 

The O’Mahoney bill for licensing 
all interstate business and making 
the granting of licenses conditional 
on adherence to codes of labor 
standards likewise remains inactive. 
Yet the Federation continues to in- 
sist that nothing less than Federal 
control of business so as to assure 
a wider spreading out of income 
among mass consumers can avert 
recurrence of an industrial crisis. 


MUCH HINGES ON GUFFEY ACT 


Why the difference in the legisla- 
tive barometer? What has happened 
Since last Summer to bring about 
the change, and is it likely to last? 

One set of answers to these ques- 
tions is based on an impending 
event, the importance of which is 

not easy to exaggerate. 

|} That event is the awaited decision 
of the Supreme Court on the Guffey 

| Act. 

If it should be ruled that control 
of labor relations in the coal in- 

| dustry is beyond the reach of Con- 
gress, two consequences are expected 
to follow. 

One is that the Thirty-Hour-Week 
bill and the Interstate Licensing bill 
may as well be forgotten for the im- 
mediate future. This point is pri- 
vately conceded by labor officials 
and by Congressional supporters of 
labor legislation. 

Another consequence, less defi- 
nitely predictable in its details, is a 
sharpening of the issue over a Con- 
stitutional change which would 
| broaden Congressional authority 
| over labor and industry. 


LABOR FORCES NOT A UNIT 

A second set of answers to explain 
the relative inactivity of labor forces 
in legislation centers about the very 
real and deep division in the ranks 


of organized labor itself. Labor 
speaks today with a less united 
voice. 


On the one side is the group led 
by John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, which is ac- 
tively sponsoring unions set up on 
the plant unit or industry unit prin- 
ciple, parallelling in organization 
the company unions that prevail in 
many mass production enterprises. 


On the other hand, the craft or- 
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ganizations, still dominant in the A. 
F. of L., bitterly resent the aggres- 
sive tactics of the first group and 
partially offs« influence in the 

nation’s coun 
The active leadership of 
dustrial craft group, particularly in 
its latest move for entering into the 
political arena, promises, on certain 
conditons, not only an altered char- 
acter of organized labor in America, 
but a renewal of the aggressive in- | 
The 
| 


the in- 


| 


fluence of labor in legislation. 
conditions are, first, that it succeeds 
in obtaining leadership in the A. 


F. of L. and second, that its chosen | 
candidate is returned to the Presi- 
dency at the next election. 
x~* 

LABOR BOARD IN COURT 
LAst week brought the first hear- 

ing before a Circuit Court of 
Appeals in which the Labor Board 
has sought to have one of its cease 
and desist orders given the backing 
of the Federal judiciary. 


The Board asked the Court at 
Philadelphia to compel the Grey- 
hound Lines to reinstate five garage 
mechanics, whom the Board had 


found to have been discharged for 
union activity. 

The Court asked of the Board’s 
counsel two questions in the course 
of the trial: | 

The first was: “Is this case not | 
at bottom a dispute between two un- 
ions?” 

Counsel replied that it was not. On 
the contrary, he said. it is an action 
in which a Federal agency seeks to 
enforce the right, long recognized | 
by the courts, of employes to choose 
whatever form of organization they | 
desire. The establishment of this 
right, he added, is an indispensable 






















AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


TOUR NO. 2... $476 up 


51-day all-expense tour... 
15 d 1 New Zealand, 
$476 up Cabin Class, $634 
up First Class. Go on the 
modernized Aorangi, or the 
Niaga From Vancouver 
and Victoria to Honolulu, 
Fiji, Auckland, and Sydney. 
Rouad-«rip to Sydney, $574 
up First Class. SEE YOUR 
OWN AGENT or Canadian | 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, Gen- 
eral Agent, 14th and New 
York Ave., N. W., Wash- 


ington, D.C. National 0758. 


CANADIAN | 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE | 


necessity for labor, trade and com- 
merce. The second question was an 
inquiry how interstate commerce is 
affected by a labor difficulty. 


terrupt the orderly processes of trade 
and therefore come under the au- 
thority of Congress, which is charged 


Attorneys for the Greyhound Lines 


The reply of the Board’s counsel 
was that labor disputes tepd to in- 


| with regulating interstate commerce. 


denied this contention, holding that 


labor relations in industry do not 
affect interstate commerce, and that 
| the Board’s attempt to regulate them 
| causes increased dissension and adds 
| to the burdens of trade. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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Many of the leaders 
of 1936-1940 will 
be determined in 
1936. Will you be 
one of them? 


T SHOUSANDS of men today, who 
never intend to practice before 
the bar, are studying law. 
They realize that the law trained 
man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct think- 
ing—that there is a real reason why 
legally trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered 
by LaSalle has proven itself practical 
and valuable far beyond the time and 
money cost. ; 

In certain permitted states every 
year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take 
their LaSalle law training to use in 
business and find in it a quick, sure key 
to progress and leadership—to the 
avoidance of pitfalls and the picking of 
the sure and certain paths of progress. 


HOME 


— the law library illus- 
trated here—written by 
outstanding law profes- 
sors — supplemented 
by lectures — cases 
—and personal tuitionby 
qualified lawyer-instruc- 
tors, will give you law 
training by home study. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is 
a fourteen volume law library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have ever seen—compiled 
by leading professors and authorities. 


ss This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed”—for 
it covers the whole basic field of law in 
an orderly, classified and simple man- 
ner. In many resident universities, the 
LaSalle Law Library is the reference 
work most used by students. In one of 
the great resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at 
the student’s disposal and constantly 
used. 

Supplementing this great library, 
are lectures and personal instruction of 
the highest grade, all under a definite, 
clear plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, where you train 
in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work— 
not by memorizing rules. 


To get the whole story, you must 


investigate. And the coupon below is 
the easy way to start that. 
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STEEL WORKER. “'T have 
to eat quick,” says Harry 
Fisher, who works high in 
the air on narrow beams. “A 
Camel helps my digestion.” 








Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


















SCIENTIST. Otis Barton goes 
down 3000 feet into the ocean 
depths in the “bathysphere.” 
He says: “Camels make my food 
taste betterandhelp it todigest.”” 








FARMER.John Kirby enjoys 
Camels best of all at meals: 
“Smoking Camels helps a 
man digest his dinner better. 
I get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 















EXPLORERS. Mr. and Mrs. La 
Varre. He says: “Camels make 
any meal taste better and digest 
easier.” She adds: “Camels 
appeal to a woman’s taste.” 
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CHAMP."I found 
that smoking 
Camels is aspecial 
pleasure andareal 
aid to digestion,” 
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PARACHUTE JUMPER. 
Joe Crane is a hearty eater. 
“It’s just natural for me to 
turn to Camels for diges- 
tion’s sake,” says Mr. Crane, 




























TRACK CHAMPION. 
Johnny Follows, long- 
distance record holder. 
He says: “I heartily en- 
joy a good meal. Camels 
stimulate digestion and 
a sense of well-being.” 



















WINNING PITCHER. Tommy 
Bridges, of the World-Cham- 
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pion Tigers, says:“Ilike tosmoke 
my Camels, particularly at 
meals. They help my digestion.” 
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BIG-GAME HUNTER. “Camels never 
upset my nerves,” says Frank Buck, 
wild-animal snarer. “And they are ade- 
lightful help in promoting digestion.” 













TENNIS CHAMPION. (4 
Stamina depends on 
good digestion. Petite 
Mrs. Ethel Arnold, 
whose lightning speed 
carried her to fame, 
says: “I smoke Camels 
and enjoy food more.” 
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Vera Kimris, star 
of “Jumbo,” says: 
“Thanks to Cam- 
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“Goose” Goslin, says a 
ballplayer has to watch 
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digestion like a hawk. He 
adds: “Smoking Camels 
stimulates digestion.” 














SPEED KING. The winner of 
the Indianapolis Classic, Kelly 
Petillo, says: “Camels hit the 
spot and go a long way in keep- 
\ ing my digestion in good shape.” 
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Democrats Hopeful Maine 
Vill Point the Way 


Administration Wins Delegates; 


Likewise in Oklahoma 
. 
oe AS MAINE goes, so goes the nation,” runs the 

; the old political saw. As Maine went in 
1932 and 1934, so it and the nation will go in 1936, 
and more overwhelmingly so, confidently predicts 
Democratic National Committee Chairman James 
A. Farley. This message of optimistic prophecy 
he wired to the State Democratic convention as- 
sembled at Lewiston last week 

Recalling the triumphs of the Dirigo State 
Democracy in electing Governor Brann in 1932 
and re-electing him two years ago, Mr. Farley 
said Maine would lead the 1936 national march 
to victory with Mr. Roosevelt's re-election by a 
larger electoral vote than he received in 1932. 

Eighteen hundred cheering delegates pledged 
Maine’s national convention delegation to the 
President, after listening to a keynote address 
by Senator Robert R. Reynolds (Dem.) of North 
Carolina lauding Mr. Roosevelt's “heroic battle to 
turn the tide and restore prosperity.” Return- 
ing prosperity is directly the result of New Deal 
politics, he said, rather than of “the so-called 
natural forces of recovery which no one has been 
able to define.” 

An ovation was given Governor Brann, ex- 
pressing the convention's desire that he change 
his announced plans and seek re-election in- 
stead of retiring to private life. 

The Oklahoma State Democratic convention 
Monday instructed its delegates for Roosevelt 
and Garner, as in 1932. It adopted a platform 
endorsing the Administration. 

As keynoter of the convention, Senator 
Elmer Thomas declared “the efforts made by 
President Roosevelt to rescue 125,000,000 patriotic 
and long-suffering people from the ravages of 
the Hoover depression constitutes the platform 
upon which we will go before the country.” 

Prices have already gone up under the New 
Deal, he said, “but for Oklahoma to have the 
prosperity to which our people are entitled cot- 
ton must sell for some 20 cents per pound; wheat 
must sell for some $1.50 per bushel, and when 
wheat sells for $1.50 per bushel oil will be sell- 
ing for a comparable price per barrel.” 


JEFFERSON DAY PLANS 

Plans continue to develop for a lively nation+ 
wide celebration of Jefferson Day April 13, un- 
der sponsorship of Young Democrats, with co- 
operation of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee and party leaders generally. 

In addition to the presidential Jefferson Day 
broadcast, Mr. Roosevelt, who will be chief honor 
guest at the key celebration in Baltimore, will 
make a second Jefferson Day speech 10 days 
later in New York. The New York National 
Democratic Club has postponed its annual Jeffer- 
son dinner this year to April 25, so the President 
could be present to give the main address, which 
will be broadcast. Gov. Herbert Lehman and 
Thomas J. McMahon, president of the club, will 
be among other speakers at the New York din- 
ner, with Judge Cornelius F. Collins presiding. 

Last week’s issue of the Democratic National 
Committee’s weekly clip sheet—which is, by the 
way, a new addition to its publicity features— 
points with satisfaction to January, 1936, farm 
receipts averaging 23 per cent above those for 
January, 1935. In another article, the clip sheet 
points to a decline in the interest rate on the 
public debt under the Roosevelt Administration 
to a present average rate of 2.55 per cent, lowest 
since the World War. 


THE BRECKINRIDGE CANDIDACY 

Col. Henry Breckinridge of New York, anti- 
Roosevelt Democrat, entered his name last week 
in the Maryland and New Jersey primaries. He 
previously qualified in the April 28 primary in 
Pennsylvania. 

Colonel Breckinridge flew to Annapolis from 
New York to file his Maryland candidacy, and 
was met by a committee of the Association for 
Defense of the Constitution, who escorted him 
to the State capitol. After filing his papers, he 
issued a statement attacking the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration for its “economy of scarcity,” 
“doubling the national debt,” “repudiation of the 
Chicago platform” and “attempted subversion of 
the Constitution,” adding an assault on the spoils 
system with “discharge of thousands of civil 
Service employes” to be replaced by “political 
henchmen” in “enlistment of a mercenary po- 
litical army of 300,000 to consume the diminish- 
ing substance of the people.” 


HOLT ATTACK CONTINUES 

Boos, hisses and cheers mingled last week in 
a political meeting at Charleston, W. Va., in 
which Senator Rush Holt (Dem.) of West Vir- 
ginia continued his attack on the WPA set-up 
in his State. Several times his voice was 
drowned out by noise created by the opposition, 
while his friends cheered his assault. Fisticuffs 
between two rival partisans further enlivened the 
meeting. 

Senator Guffey (Dem.), of Pennsylvania, one 
of the States hardest hit by the recent floods, 
in a radio speech last week reviewed flood con- 
trol efforts and achievements of the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

Senator Morris Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
Serving his fourth term in the Senate, is faced 
with re-election opposition in the July Texas 
primaries by Richard C. Bush, 34, advertising 
executive of Waco, who, last week, announced 
his platform would include approval of the 
Townsend plan 











George L. Berry 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 
LABOR ENTERS THE 
POLITICAL ARENA 


With three of labor's leading figures (left to right) John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent, United Mine Workers; George L. Berry, President, Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, and Sidney Hillman, President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, as spon- 
sors of “Labor’s Non-Partisan League,” an organization with the immediate purpose of securing President Roose- 
velt’s re-election, a new force enters the political scene, the results of which can not be guaged for some time. 


+ The Spotlight on the Congressional Elections + 


sECOND only to the Presidential race this year 
is the contest for 33 seats in the Senate and 
435 seats in the House. 

The whole nation is a battle ground. A third 
of the Senate goes to the polls biennially and 
every Congressional district in every State, 
along with the territories and insular possessions 
which choose delegates and resident commis- 
sioners, will choose their candidates for the 
lower house of Congress. 

Party chieftains, in both major parties in 
both Houses, are up for reelection. These 
include Majority Leader Joseph T. Robinson 
(Dem.) of Arkansas and Minority Leader Charles 
L. McNary (Rep.) of Oregon, veterans of the 
Senate, and Majority Leader William B. Bank- 
head (Dem.) of Jasper, Ala., and Minority Leader 
Bertrand Snell (Rep.) of Potsdam, N. Y., in the 
House. 

Vice President John Nance Garner (Dem.) of 
Uvalde, Texas, President Roosevelt’s running 
mate in the Democratic landslide of four years 
ago, and who presides over the Senate, will be in 
the race if and when the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of the Democratic party, on June 23, nomi- 
nates him on the ticket with the President. 

The Speaker of the House, unlike a Vice Presi- 
dent, has to run for office every two years, and 
so Speaker Joseph W. Byrns (Dem.) of Tennes- 
see, will be among the contestants in the Ten- 
nessee primaries and election. 


SENATE MAJORITY SAFE 

Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho, and Senator 
Dickinson (Rep.) of Iowa, both candidates for 
the Presidential nomination, Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, senior member of the 
Senate and head of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, are among those whose seats are 
in the contest ring this year. So are such celeb- 





Labor in Politics 
League is Sponsored By Interests 
Friendly to Administration 


~ WINGING into the political campaign is a new 

organization, ‘“Labor’s Non-Partisan League,” 
formed within the ranks of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to support President Roosevelt. 

Its primary sponsors are George L. Berry, head 
of the President’s Council for Industrial Prog- 
ress and president of the printing pressmen in 
the A. F. of L.; John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Traditionally, the Federation has avoided tak- 
ing a partisan part in Presidential campaigns. 
An exception, however, was in the case of Robert 
M. La Follette, a Presidential candidate in 1924. 

Major Berry says the new move is aimed at 
“other leagues whose purpose is the defeat of the 
President and his policies,’ which was inter- 
preted by political observers to refer especially 
to the American Liberty League. 

Major Berry, despatching several thousand 
letters the past week ‘to union leaders, an- 
nounced his league will pay especial attention 
to New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois— 
all major States in the election next November. 





New York Primaries 


Republican Delegates Unpledged: 
Democrats For Roosevelt 


SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH (Rep.), of 

Idaho, lost on the first test of strength in his 
candidacy for the Presidential nomination in 
the delegate primaries in New York State Thurs- 
day. 

Seventeen delegates pledged for Senator Borah 
for the nomination were defeated by unin- 
structed delegates supported by the regular Re- 
publican organization in New York State. New 
York’s delegation goes uninstructed to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention at Cleveland. 

Democratic delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, chosen at the primaries, were 
instructed for President Roosevelt. 











rities as Senators Norris (Rep.) 
sponsor of TVA and other notable legislation; 
Harrison (Dem.) of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance; J. Hamilton 
Lewis (Dem.) of Illinois, veteran majority whip 
of the Senate, and Couzens (Rep.) of Michigan, 
long a prominent figure in the upper house. 
Just now the Senate political alignment is: 
Democrats, 70; Republicans, 23; Farmer-Labor- 
ites, 2; Progressive, 1. Of the 33 whose seats 
are involved this year, there are 20 Democrats, 
12 Republicans and 1 Farmer-Laborite. 
Political statisticians figure that even if the 
Democrats should lose all 20 of these seats and 
the Republicans hold their 12 seats at issue, the 
Democrats would still Nave 50 Senators, or more 
than necessary to retain control of the Senate. 
And half of the 20 Democratic seats to be filled 
are in what the majority party calls “the Solid 
South,” where most of the fighting will be in the 
primaries between members of the same party. 


SENATE SEAT CONTESTS 


In Louisiana, Allen Ellender, speaker of the 
Louisiana House of Representatives, already has 
been nominated to succeed Mrs. Huey Long for 
the six-year term beginning next January. In 
Minnesota, Senator Benson (Farmer-Laborite) 
is not a candidate for reelection. The Republi- 
can national convention at Cleveland, which is 
to choose a Presidential candidate, will be ended 
before the time comes for Senator Borah’s home 
State primaries and he could file for reelection 
in July, the primary being August 11. 

Senator Norris, 33 years in the Senate, has 
said he will not “seek” renomination but that 
statement may not preclude his figuring at the 
polls. In West Virginia there is a lively contro- 
versy on between Senator Neely (Dem.), up for 
reelection, and Senator Holt (Dem.) who is serv- 
ing a six-year term. Former Governor Connor 
(Dem.) of Mississippi is reputedly planning a 
contest against Senator Pat Harrison. Three 
candidates are already in the field against Sen- 
ator Lewis, of Illinois. 

In the House, the political 
Democrats, 316; Republicans, 104; Farmer-La- 
borites, 3; Progressives, 7; vacancies, 5; total, 
435, which is a large margin of party control to 
be upset except by a landslide. 


alignment is: 


Convention Calendar 


HILE most States now choose national party 
convention delegates and nominate Senators 
Representatives and State officers by primaries 
(See Page 1) a number of commonwealths still 
use the convention method. 
Dates of 34 State party conventions to be held 
in April, May and June have now been filed, 
according to information available at Democratic 








& 


of Nebraska, # and Republican national headquarters. 


Conven- 
tion dates still remain to be set in several other 
States. The dates are prescribed by law in cer- 
tain States, and in others this is a discretionary 
matter to be determined by State committees of 
the respective parties. 

Besides primaries and conventions as a means 
of picking national convention delegates, selec- 
tion by the party State Central Committee is 
the method of delegate choice employed in a few 
States. 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS 


Democratic State conventions will be held this 
year as follows: , 
April 3—Iowa 
April 28—Kansas 
May 5—Missouri 
May 11—Wyoming 
May 12—Delaware 
May 12—North Dak. 
May 14—Vermont 
May 15—Conn. 
May 19—Montana 
Democratic State conventions also will be held, 
on dates as yet undetermined, in Kentucky, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Mexico, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Virginia and Washington. 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTIONS 
The list of Republican State and territorial 
conventions is as follows: 


May 2—Utah 


May 20—South Car. 
May 21—Michigan 
May 23—Colorado 
May 23—Nevada 
May 26—Texas 
June 12—North Car 
June 16—Indiana 
Sept. 9—Idaho 


April 6—Hawaii 
April 9—Alaska May 5—Tennessee 
April 11—Maine May 7—Dist. of Col. 
April 11—Va.and Minn.May 9—Idaho 

April 18—Arizona May 9—Georgia 
April 23—Mississippi May 9—Washington 
April 24—Michigan May 11—Wyoming 
April 25—Colorado May 12—Vermont 
April 27—Missouri May 19—Montana 
April 30—Florida May 26—Texas 

May 2—Arkansas June 2—Indiana 


In addition a few States already have held 
their party conventions, in February and March. 


STATE ELECTIONS 


Thirty-six States will elect Governors and 
other State officers this year, candidates being 
nominated in State primaries or conventions 
New York and Indiana follow exceptional pro- 
cedure, nominating candidates for Governor in 
conventions following district primaries. 

Including among the 33 Senators to be elected 
this year will be two from New Mexico, botn 
Senators Hatch and Chavez standing for reelec- 
tion, the latter having been appointed to succeed 
the deceased Senator Cutting. Terms of ali 
members of the House of Representatives ex- 
pire and nominations for the 435 seats will be 
made at primaries and conventions. 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


THEIR THOUGHTS TURN TO THE POLLS 


Four of the Senators whose terms of office expire this year are (left to right) Sen- 

ator Pat Harrison (Dem.) of Mississippi, chairman of the Finance committee; Senator 

James Couzens (Rep.) of Michigan, member of the Finance committee; Senator Joseph 

T. Robinson (Dem.) of Arkansas, Majority Leader, and Senator Charles L. McNary 
(Rep.) of Oregon, Minority Leader. 














Republican Chiefs Hold 
Strategy Sessions 


Delegate Contests Continue 
In Primaries and Conventions 


EARING up Republican machinery for smooth, 

productive operation between now and the 
national convention occupies current attention 
of national party leaders. To that end a series 
of regional co-ordination conferences has been 
called by Chairman Henry P. Fletcher of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

At Washington a regional conference of na- 
tional committeemen and committee women 
and State committee heads from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia was held on Saturday. 
A New England regional conference follows this 
week at Boston. Simultaneously, Harrison £. 
Spangler, Western Division director, is holding 
regional conferences with party leaders of the 
Western States. 


Encouragement, and organization of Young 
Republican’s and women’s campaign efforts as 
well as details of publicity and finance are being 


«Specially stressed in these tactical sessions. 


Hitting the high spots of New Dealism, Her- 
rt Hoover, former President, addressing a dis- 
tict Republican organization meeting at Fort 
Vayne, Ind. Saturday night, declared “the 
American people have a right to know now 
whether the New Dealers will abandon these at- 
tacks upon the American system.” 


MR. HOOVER SPEAKING 


Speaking on “Has the New Deal Solved Our 
National Problems?” Mr. Hoover discussed a 
variety of issues and questioned the solution of 
each problem. He referred to what he called 
“the elaborate phantasmagoria to which the 
New Deal spokesmen seek to give life with their 
pulmotor of propaganda.” He told of listening 
every day to “the New Dealers’ chant, like a 
Greek chorus,” about the “doleful bottom from 
which they started,” and replied that prosperity 
Was around the corner before the Roosevelt 
regime was ushered in. 

Mr. Hoover charged that “revolution was in 
the minds of the Brain Trust; they had nothing 
else on their minds; however, they did deeply 
touch the national funnybone.” He declared “no 
government can legislate away ‘the morning- 
after’ any more than it can legislate away the 
effect of a tornado—not even the New Deal.” 

Telling of “more unemployed,” Mr. Hoover said 
“the temple of finance seems more comfortable 
today than the temple of labor, or the temple 
of agriculture,” and “anyway, money-changers 
have more jobs than the forgotten man.” 

The New Deal, according to Mr. Hoover, has 
given employment “to 300,000 new political of- 
ficials to work the pump-handle; they use only 
one hand at the handle and pull voters with the 
other.” 

“The New Deal,” he said, “jerked the admin- 
istration of relief from devoted men and women 

. undermined the sense of responsibility in 
local government . and our national prayer 
is now directed to the Federal Treasury.” He 
also criticised “the New Deal habit of offering 
great nebular objectives without telling the 
method of obtaining them.” 


KENTUCKY FOR LANDON 


Kentucky Republicanism swung into the Lan- 
don column last week, when the party State 
convention at Louisville pledged 18 of the State’s 
22 national convention delegates to the Kansas 
Governor. This followed Landon indorsements 
by a majority of the Congress district conven- 
tions of the Bluegrass commonwealth. District 
conventions in Missouri similarly have assured 
him eight of the 10 delegates thus far selected 
in that State. 

Half of the eight Republican Governors are 
now behind the Landon candidacy, Gov. Clay- 
ton D. Buck of Delaware having added his in- 
dorsement last week during a Topeka visit. 

Maine Republicans in State convention Thurs- 
day chose thirteen delegates to the Cleveland 
convention, “uninstructed” but disposed, accord- 
ing to party leaders, to support Col. Frank Knox 
for the Presidential nomination, “so long as he 
has a chance.” The convention platform op- 
poses executive encroachment upon the legisla- 
tive functions at Washington, advocated gold 
currency, old age pensions based on need, and 
a balanced national budget. 


THREE APRIL PRIMARIES 


With the important New York State primary 
out of the way, main anticipatory interest among 
“epublican presidential aspirants centers in out- 
come of primaries in Wisconsin, April 7, and in 
Illinois and Nebraska, April 14. 

Senator Borah broadened his campaign last 
week by filing for the May 15 primary in Oregon, 
though he had previously decided not to enter 
the May 15 California primary because of in- 
ability personally to canvass that State. He and 
Gov. Landon are entered in the New Jersey pri- 
maries May 19. 

A number of Republican leaders, including 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, 
have been mentioned as among those who may 
be temporary chairman and keynote speaker at 
the Cleveland convention June 9. But Chairman 
Fletcher announced April 1 no selection will be 
made until the committee on arrangements 
meets in Cleveland, April 21. 

Mr. Fletcher also issued a statement claiming 
that “every indication points to a record vote by 
foreign-born citizens” at the November general 
election, and that 56 per cent of the partisan 
papers in the foreign language press are listed 
as Republican 
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THE STATES: MILLIONS FOR CHILD AID | 


*4CTLY half of the States and 

the Territory of Hawaii have 
won the privilege of dipping into 
the coffer of Federal funds marked 
“for maternal and child health, crip- 
pled children, child welfare.” In ad- 
dition, 17 States have earned the 
right to receive funds from the 
Treasury to aid in the care of de- 
pendent children. 

Such grants-in-aid have been 
made possible by the Social Security 
Act. Those for the first claSsification 
are administered by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, whereas the Social 
Security Board supervises the grants 
for dependent children. In all cases, 
right to the funds is established 
when a State obtains approval for 
its program from the Federal ad- 
ministrating agency. 


STATE PLANS APPROVED 

Latest reports from the Children’s 
Bureau show that the following 
States may receive a share of the 
funds earmarked for maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and 
child welfare: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, Wyoming, and Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

Part of the annual appropriation 
of $3,800,000 for maternal and child 
health is allotted equally among the 
States, part on the basis of the num- 
ber of live births in each State, and 
part on the basis of need. With the 
exception of that distributed under 
the latter classification, all Federal 
money must be matched 50-50 with 
State money. 


METHOD OF APPORTIONMENT 

The entire appropriation is broken 
down for the following distribution: 

The sum of $20,006 is to be given 
to each State by the Secretary of 
Labor. Another $1,800,000 is to be 
divided among the States as de- 
termined by the Census Bureau on 
the basis of the number of live 
births in each State in proportion 
to the number of live births in the 
United States. The’ remaining 
$980,000 is to be allotted to the Sec- 
retary of Labor according to the 
financial need of each State for as- 
Sistance in carrying out the State 
plan. 

To benefit from the Federal funds, 
State plans for maternal and child 





Right to Share of Federal Funds Won 


By States With Approved Plans 


health services must meet these con- 
ditions: 

There must be provision for direct 
financial participation in the plans 
by the State. The health agency of 
the State must be charged with ad- 
ministration, while methods of ad- 
ministration are to have the ap- 
proval of the Chief of the Children's 
Bureau. 

Each State must report to the 
Secretary of Labor on the develop- 
ment of its program. There must 
be provision for the extension and 
improvement of local maternal and 
child health services. Cooperation 
has to be established with medical, 
nursing, and welfare organizations. 
Demonstration services are to be 
established in areas which lack fi- 
nancial resources and among groups 
which need such special services. 


AID TO CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


An annual appropriation of $2,- 
850,000 has been authorized for 
matching 50-50 State funds to pro- 
vide crippled children with medical, 
surgical, corrective and other serv- 
ices and care in connection with 
their condition. A sum of $20,000 is 
to be alloted to each State, and the 
rest will be divided among all States 
on the basis of need on taking into 
consideration the number of crip- 
pled children in each State and the 
cost of furnishing these services. 

To be eligible for money from this 
crippled children fund, State plans 
must meet substantially the same 
conditions as those set forth under 
the maternal and child health pro- 
visions. 

AID FOR CHILD WELFARE 

To enable the Federal Government 
through the Children’s Bureau to 
cooperate with the States in setting 
up and extending public-welfare 
services for the care of homeless 
and neglected children, an appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 is authorized. 
A sum of $10,000 is earmarked for 
each State, and the remainder of 
the fund is distributed among the 
States in the proportion which the 
rural population bears to the total 
rural population of the United 
States. 

The 17 States which have obtained 
the privilege of sharing in the grants 
for aid of dependent children are: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Dis- 








HOW NATION AND THE STATES 
SHARED THE RELIEF BURDEN 


YOMPREHENSIVE figures on 
emergency relief expenditures 
in the United States, showing the 
Federal Government’s share, are 
available only for the three-year 
period from 1933 through 1935, 
which, except for a few months in 
the latter part of 1932, covers Fed- 
eral participation in direct relief. 

No data are available to show what 
State and local Governments spent 
for direct relief before the Federal 
Government entered the scene. 
Since the liquidation of the FERA 
direct relief program no _ figures 
have been issued to show the direct 
relief expenditures of non-Federal 
governmental bodies. 

Last Week THE UNITED STatTEs. 
News in a pictogram showed the 
percentages of relief funds con- 
tributed in each State by the na- 
tional Government. Because of 
numerous requests received for the 
figures on which the pictogram was 
based, a table showing the basic 
data is presented here. 

Only emergency relief expendi- 
tures are included, thus excluding 
amounts spent for the Civil Works 
Administration, the Civilian Con- 
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servation Corps, and other agencies 
which employed non-relief labor as 
well as persons taken from the re- 
lief rolls. 

Since final data are not available 
for the latter part of 1935 the fig- 
ures which follow are subject to re- 
vision. 

Amounts spent from all public 
funds for emergency relief, and the 
percentage of such expenditures in 
each State contributed by the Fed- 
eral Government for the period 
from January, 1933, through De- 
cember, 1935, as shown by FERA 
records, were: 

Pct 
94.6 
85.2 
96.5 
67.2 
84.5 
43.9 
40.5 
73.3 
95.2 
94.7 
84.F 
75.4 
64.6 
57.8 
73.0 
86.8 
96.9 
50.6 


Amount 
$47,319,991 
18,991,968 
41,527,082 
235,095,256 
46,664,441 
53,526,633 
5,194,724 
20,012,871 
42,376,988 
48,205,248 
15,883,654 
308,672,761 
80,310,882 
41,764,128 
54,745,990 
45,139,766 
53,106,479 
23,300,439 
45,915,982 72.6 
218,642,854 52.4 
172,956,375 73.5 
88.656 403 76.4 
32,259,710 96.2 
82,112.370 77.3 
25,586,536 88.7 
28,091,783 76.8 
5,724,742 88.6 
12,299,612 44.7 
138,413,434 68.4 
15,269,712 96.5 
726,682,825 53.0 
39,654,693 96.8 
28,802,104 86.3 
219,470,509 
51,874,144 
27,719,065 
446,374,260 
20,197,308 
36,614,918 
35,957,209 
36,897,618 
97,152,411 
25,041,740 
6,013,946 
26 358,205 


48,890,429 
57,334,951 
109,903,757 
7,724,461 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware age 
Dist. of Columbi 
Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts .... 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire... 
New Jersey . ae 
New Mexico 

mew York ....... 
North Carolina .. 
North Dakota ... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina .. 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Utah . 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 

West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 


Total $4,096 433,367 


(This total includes obligations incurred 
for relief extended under the general re- 
lief program, under all special programs 
and for administration; beginning Apri 
1934, these figures also include pur 

ials upp and 
equipr 
ire) earnings 
employed and other 
the emergency work 


¢ 


Columbia, Idaho, Maine, 

Mississippi, Nebraska 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Vermont, Washington 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming 

The current appropriation for 
grants under this title is $24,750,000 
to be shared with the States on a 
one-third matching basis, not, 
however, exceeding a combined to- 
tal of $18 a month for the first de- 
pendent child any one family 
and $12 a month for each additional 


trict of 
Maryland, 


in 


| child in the family. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

A State plan for aid to dependent 
children must meet these conditions: 

It must be in effect in all political 
Subdivisions, and if administered by 
them, be mandatory upon them. 

There must be provision for finan- 
cial participation by the State. 

A single State agency must be 
provided as the administrative body. 

An opportunity has to be afforded 
for a fair hearing to any individual 
whose claim to aid a dependent child 
has been denied 

Reports by the State agency to the 
Social Security Board at Washing- 
ton must be provided for. 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

Meanwhile, Albany, New York, be- 
came the scene of a sharp contro- 
versy during the week over ratifica- 
tion of the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. Prominent speakers appear- 
ed before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to offer opposing views on 
the matter. 


STATES AND SUPREME COURT 


Several States were interested in 
the Supreme Court’s “decision day” 
of March 30. Here are some of the 
reasons 

The Court held that New Mexico 
could not impose its 5 cents per gal- 
lon gasoline tax on motor fuels 
brought into the State by a concern 
in its busses. 

It held improper the application 


+ 
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of the Washjngton State law im- 
posing an occupational tax on radio 
Stations in a case in which the State 
power was challenged as a burden 
on interstate commerce 

It reversed a decision of the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court which held a 
stockholders’ liability assessment in- 
curred by the stockholders of a Min- 
nesota corporation could not be en- 
forced in Colorado. 

It set April 28 as the day of argu- 
ment for New York's minimum wage 
legislation case. It also fixed the 
same date for hearing of a motion 
on the part of California and other 
Colorado River Basin States to bar 
the suit of Arizona seeking a ruling 
on the amount of water to which 
Arizona is entitled. 

In the issue of March 23 in the 
article headed, “The States: Their 
Control of Schools,” there were listed 
“the five States that were able to 
show increases in their budgets for 
school purposes * * *”’—Illinois, Cal- 
ifornia, Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana. This should have read: 
“the five States that were able to 
show increases in funds from all 
sources for school purposes * * *” 





AIDING TECHNICALLY TRAINED WORKERS. 


It is said that in no other manufacturing 
industry is there such a high percentage of 
technically trained people employed as in the 
distilling industry. Engineers, bacteriologists 
and chemists are the central group in modern 
distilling plant operations. W hile old traditions 
are adhered to, the actual operation of the 
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modern distillery is under complete scien- 
tific and technical control. The House of 
Schenley has laboratory facilities and technical 
personnel second to none in the industry. 


SCHENLEY 


Mark of Merit Whiskies 


YOUR BUYING GUIDE...THE MARK OF MERIT 


Copyright, 1936, Schenley Distributors, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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TAKE A TRIAL DRIVE I 


RIVE SAFELY is the plea—and the warmng 

of the hour... Everything that can be 
built into a car for the safety of yourself, your 
family and everyone else, is built into Olds- 
A ruggedly strong X-type frame of 
channel steel—Solid- Steel “Turret-Top” Body 
by Fisher— Safety Glass standard throughout 
—Knee -Action Wheels that “step over” bumps 
and holes—lively, responsive power- -and big- 
braking-area Super-Hydraulic Brakes that 
enforce instant, straight-iine stops—these are 
safety factors that give you justified confidence 
in driving and riding in Oldsmobile ... The 


mobile. 
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Safety G 
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The Townsend Plan: 
Its Appeal Waning? 


MOST EDITORIAL COMMENTATORS 
DISCOUNT ITS INFLUENCE 
IN COMING ELECTIONS 











Little political influence remains to the 
Townsend old age pension movement, ac- 
cording to the great majority of news- 
papers discussing the pending congres- 
sional investigation. Less than 10 per 
cent of those commenting believe the 
OARP will be a factor in the coming 
elections. 


NTERNAL dissension, many newspapers point 
out, predict waning and ultimate dissolution 
of the OARP. Many editors hold that the Con- 
gressional investigation was begun with the hope 
of eliminating the movement from the Fall cam- 
paign because many candidates for Congress 
seats realized the economic Weakness of the proj- 
ect, but were afraid to oppose the Townsend 
voters. 

“Dissension in Eden” is seen by the New York 
Sun, with the comment on the latest develop- 
ment: “The more the plan is advertised, the 
more thoroughly it is understood, in all the sim- 
plicity of its impossibility, the faster will come 
the desertions from those who have been the true, 
unfortunate gulls, the rank-and-file members of 
the Townsend clubs.” 

“The politicians are no longer afraid of 
the influence of the Townsend supporters,” 
avers the Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News (Rep.), 
while the Indianapolis News (Rep.) holds that 
the inquiry is “obviously the device of candidates 
for reelection to make a blanket explanation 
why they commit themselves to the plan.” 

“Naturally, a movement of this kind, if di- 
rected into the realm of politics,” says the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), “must experi- 
ence disintegration.” 

“The politicians at least have succeeded,” ac- 
cording to the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle (Ind.), “in 
forcing a division between the two leaders, and 
will now do their best to disrupt the organiza- 
tion further.” 


COMMENT ON SALARIES PAID 


With an-attack upon the salaries received, 
according to testimony, the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Daily Mail (Rep.) makes the satirical comment: 

“It appears that early criticism of the Town- 
send old-age pension plan as being impractical 
and far-fetched was hasty and ill-advised. As 
brought out by a committee of Congress the 
Townsend plan is working excellently and if the 
number of persons reaping its fiscal rewards 
is not great, at least the rewards are much 
higher than $200 a month, as originally adver- 
tised. 

“One State manager gets ten times $200, or 
$2,000 per month for his efforts. All State man- 
agers receive 40 per cent of all dues collected 
from Townsend club members plus 20 per cent 
of such sums as the clubs turn into national 
headquarters. 

“Since the membership of the Los Angeles club 
alone is 22,000 (there are 1,100 clubs in Cali- 
fornia) and the smallest club in existence has 
100 members, it appears that the State managers 
already are agreeably pensioned and doubtless 
would spurn $200 a month even if it was offered 
to them.” 


SOME SEE MOVEMENT ENDED 


“Doom of the Townsend movement so far as 
results are concerned” is seen by the Pueblo 
(Col.) Star-Journal (Ind.), the Norwich (N. Y.) 
Sun (Ind.), the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette (Ind.), 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.), the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.). and the Savannah Morning 
News (Dem.). 

“Mr. Clements, as chief organizer,” remarks 
the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.) “has admitted 
to the House committee conducting the probe 
that he never has studied any textbooks on 
economy or taxation. Since the chief plank in 
the Townsend platform is a transactions tax im- 
posed on every commercial transaction in the 
United States, it would seem that some pro- 
tagonist of Old Age Revolving Pensions, Inc., 
should come forward to explain just how it would 
be possible to pay the »*oposed levy.” 


FISCAL ARGUMENT OF NO AVAIL 


“Politicians have discovered,” it is pointed out 
by the Chattanooga Times (Dem.), “it is im- 
possible to stop the growth of the Townsend 
movement by debating the plan itself and re- 
vealing its obvious and palpable weaknesses. 

“Economists and students of Government 
have asserted unanimously that if the plan were 
put in operation it would destroy the business 
structure of the country. 

“They have demonstrated that the Townsend 
method would not only fail to produce the 
amount of money necessary to make the pension 
payments, but that the tax by which the pay- 
ments would be supported would weigh heavily 
upon the poorest elements of the population. 

“But their graphs and charts, their able argu- 
ments and appeals to common sense have had 
little or no weight with thousands of people who 
have become obsessed with the dream of obtain- 
ing $200 each month and spending the country 
into a condition of Utopian prosperity.” 


INQUIRY METHODS CRITICIZED 
“Commendable as it is for Congress to throw 
light on the Townsend business and expose its 
underlying fallacies,” states the Hartford Cour- 
ant (Rep.), “it is a shame that the committee 
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SURPLUS TAX | 
WINDFALL TAX | 
Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 
“Look What I'm Doing For You, 
My Friend!” 
conducting the inquiry should treat the wit- 


nesses appearing before it with so little con- 
sideration. To learn about the plan it seems 
hardly necessary that witnesses should be re- 
quired’ to tell the story of their lives from the 
time they were born to the present, how much 
money they have made and how they got it... 

“It would seem to be entirely possible for any 
Congressional committee to get the essential 
facts it needed without resorting to methods 
that are more in keeping with the dark days of 
the Inquisition. The practice of browbeating 
and bulldozing witnesses is decidedly offensive to 
the American sense of fair play.” 

“The plan,” in the judgment of the Akron 
Beacon Journal (Ind.), “always has appeared to 
be a cruel hoax, and we have felt that the claims 
presented by its originators were fantastic in 
the extreme, but we have never misunderstood 
the inequalilies and maladjustments in our eco- 
nomic system that impel millions of Americans, 
60 years and over, to grasp frantically for the 
straws of false hope held out to them by the 
Townsend scheme. 

“There is something almost tragic about the 
vindictive manner in which a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee is striving to smear and 
vilify Dr. Townsend, the not too successful phy- 
sician who, facing a poverty-menaced old age, 
conceived what he now regards as a great hu- 
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Publicity Is Urged 
For AAA Payments 


FEW COMMENTING NEWSPAPERS 
APPROVE THE ATTITUDE OF 
SECRETARY WALLACE 


Reluctance on the part of Secretary 
Wallace to disclose large AAA payments 
receives scant approval from the press. 
Senator Vandenberg’s resolution asking 
for names of all who got $10,000 and more 
a year is indorsed by 84 per cent of the 
commenting newspapers. 











MONG the arguments advanced by the press 
in favor of the Vandenberg resolution is the 
contention that in view of the publicity directed 
against industrial interests it is fair that lucky 
farm operators should receive like treatment. 
“We would like to know what was drawn by 
the fellows who put their fists into Santa Claus’ 
sack first,” says the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette 
(Rep.). 
“Senator Vandenberg’s curiosity is shared by 


taxpayers”, says the Indianapolis News (Rep.). 
“To many,” declares the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “the beneficiary who ‘collected $219,825 


in two years for not raising 14,587 hogs on 445 
acres’ would be more interesting than the name 
of the latest lobbyist to fall afoul of Senator 
Black.” 

“A previous attempt in the House,” according 
to the Providence Bulletin (Ind.), “to secure the 
names of beneficiaries over $2,000 from the AAA 
failed after Administrator Chester Davis said 
that his clerks would require months to prepare 
the data. 

“Strangely enough other departments do not 
put forth this complaint, especially in itemizing 
salaries of corporation officials or in going 
through thousands upon thousands of tele- 
grams.” 

In defense of the Government policy, the 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.) argues: 

“Mr. Wallace or Mr. Davis can make a good 
case for the hog farmer who got the $219,825, 
we feel sure. Mr. Roper might explain that an 
industrial leader might be worth as much as 
$16,000 a year. Should we pillory either by plac- 


ing. his name before the world as an enemy of 
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WHEN HE SPENOS MONEY 
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The Registered Lobby 


From the Chattanooga Times (Dem.): 

UCH of the lobbying of today is above re- 

proach. Indeed, our governmental system 
is so complex and the agencies of government 
are so numerous that it Is frequently beyond 
the power of the members of Congress to ac- 
quaint themselves in detail with all the matters 
about which they legislate. Organizations 
which represent the interests of various elements 
of the populatior perform a useful service in 
bringing the weight of their opinion to bear on 
Congressional Committees. Professional associa- 
tions of every kind now lobby on proposed legis- 
lation. 

* & & 
From the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.): 
‘HE House approved a bill which has long 

been advocated as one means of placing a 
check upon the legislative lobbies with which 
Washington is afflicted. This measure proposes to 
require all persons, corporations or organiza- 
tions which seek to influence legislation to reg- 
ister with the clerk of the House. . . . They would 
also have to submit a quarterly report showing 
where they got their money and spent it. 

The purpose which this legislation would serve 

is obvious. It would place all lobbyists on record 
and, as far as it goes, would not be undesira- 
ble. It is the theory of legislation of this kind 
that by giving publicity to individual lobbies and 
by requiring a financial statement from them, 
some of the abuses now being made of the lobby 





manitarian movement.” 





the plain people?” 


would be abolished. 
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(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 


lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Proud of the President 

Sir:—I am proud of our President 

*and the part he is playing in reshaping 

outworn governmental functions: and 
setting up new machinery for the pro- 
tection of our civilization, even under 
threats of the favored classes, who for 
many years have not known defeat nor 
even been thwarted in their nefarious 
schemes of exploitation and plunder that 
have produced extremes of riches and 
poverty. 

I feel that God has heard the cry 
of the oppressed and given us a man 
with courage to do the right, and in the 
language of the preamble of the Consti- 
tution “administer justice, provide for the 
common defense and promote the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

This Government has never give: me 
a home, but I am proud that it has 
ministered to thousands who were 
more unfortunate-—-those whose farms 
were blown away—farmers whose state 
of existence had become under the old 
regime, almost unbearable—those who 
were starving in the land of plenty. I 
am glad to pay taxes for these purposes. 

However, I am disgusted when I hear a 
multi-millionaire over the radio lam- 
basting the New Deal for attempting to 
rescue the nation from the grasping 
claws of the ultra-rich who claim that 
they are the civilization and that their 
interests should be protected, the inter- 
est of the leisure class, or the civiliza- 
tion will perish from the earth. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. W. E. EUBANKS. 
x * 


Mr. Roosevelt “Unbeatable” 

Sir:—I like your publication—though 
I don't like your digs at Roosevelt. He 
is unbeatable, and you will merely break 
your spear-point against the shields of 
his continent of friends. J. F. REED. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


eS .2.2- 
Blames the President 
Sir:—Outstanding men—both Repub- 
licans and Democrats—who have opposed 
the New Deal and its works have been 


very slow to appreciate or realize the 
necessity for an active, militant, united 
opposition 


Even at the present time, we have not 
fully awakened to what our rea, main 
point of attack should be. We are still 
scattering our fire and wasting too much 
ammunition on minor sectors of the 
enemy position. 

To my mind, there is just one point of 
attack: Franklin D. Roosevelt. Either 
directly, or because of his tremendous 
popularity and personal influence, he is 
and has been responsible for the entire 
New Deal lunatic picture. The respon- 
sibility must be fastened upon this one 


figure—finally and irrevocably. That we 
have failed to so fix the responsibility, 
is reflected in certain polls, which have 
shown that while a majority of those 
voting were opposed to the New Deal, 
practically the same majority would vote 
for Roosevelt personally in preference 
to the other candidates. 
x*** 

This is seemingly a paradox, but it is 
easy to understand. Roosevelt was trans- 
lated into a national hero—a king who 
could do no wrong. Once you establish 
hero worship of that sort, it takes a long 
time to unhorse the object of worship. 

We are not yet facing the issues. It 
will all come down in the end to what 
we term “conservative” or “constitu- 
tional” elements against the “socialists” 
or “radicals” or what they love to call 
themselves, the “liberals.” And before 
we get through, we will find Roosevelt 
lined up with the ‘Townsends, the 
Coughlins, the Sinclairs, the inflation- 
ists, the farm-weepers and all the other 
radical and subversive blocks, against 
the rest of us. J. E. FULLER. 
Minneapolis, Minn 

x * * 


Presidential Fishermen 

Sir:—When I was a small boy back 
in 1892-93 my favher would often re- 
mark, “Well, Grover has gone fishing 
again just when the country needs 
him most.” I see the Democrats again 
have a President who runs true to 
form. Every time we get in a hole, 
with strikes, floods, etc., Roosevelt goes 
fishing. The only difference is he oes 
in a costly yacht and Grover went 
fishing in a row-boat. L. M. SCOTT. 
Des Moines, Ia. 

e: #2 


Too Many People? 

Sir:—I have read with interest your 
editorial of March 23 [“Our Tragic 
Era”]. In regard to the President's ad- 
mission that there are at present 5,300,- 
000 families and unattached persons 
who are in need of some form of public 
assistance, I wish to add my influence in 
support of birth control... . 

Whenever there is a surplus of any- 
thing that amounts to a serious problem, 
it seems sensible to try to reduce it in 
the best way. For many years, it seems 
the number of unemployed and deficient 
persons in the United States has been 
enormous. Still the Government has 
hindered the diffusion and practice of 
reputable physicians, of literature and 
methods of birth control. Many of the 
largest families are among the poorer 
people and those who have been de- 
pendent on others for support, but con- 
tinue to bring into the world more 
people who will likely not be brought up 
with the opportunities to make the bet- 
ter class of citizens. 

Let us, as a nation, try to reduce our 
population increase in a legitimate way 
until the industrial supply and demand 
are more nearly balanced. 

Irvington, Ky. EDITH LEWIS 
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The Case for Socialism 

Sir:—To one who is fairly intelligent, 
the gyrations of the Washington outfit 
are nauseating. And as for the dribble 
which issues from the mouths of the 
business men, one might better listen 
to the drooling of infants. 

We have a productive plant in this 
nation which is capable of producing 
enough to keep every person in com- 
fortable circumstances. It has been es- 
timated by competent investigators that 
every family could live on a plane equal 
to a yearly income of from $2,500 to 
$5,000. 

With that possibility before us we 
have from 9 to 15 million (say an av- 
erage of 12 million) unemployed who 
are living on a bare subsistence level. 

If our machine age has arrived at the 
point where it has reduced the necessity 
of human labor from a third to a half, 
then there is simply that much less hu- 
man labor to do. The hours of labor 
will have to be reduced. ... At the 
same time ... the yearly income of the 
workers must not be made less. To my 
mind there is no other solution to the 
unemployment problem. 

When there is an abundance of every- 
thing the problem ceases to be that of 
making a profit and becomes one of 
proper distribution of the abundance we 
have before us. The only conclusion one 
can arrive at is that we will have to pro- 
duce goods and articles for use, instead 
of for profit. 

Which leads up to the conclusion that 
all business will have to done by the 
Government. There seems no other 
way to obtain the proper distribucion 
of the potential abundance of our pro- 
ductive forces outside of complete social- 
ization of the country’s productive re- 
sources. 

An increasing number of individuals 
are getting the idea that life was given 
them to live and not merely for the pur- 
pose of holding down a job. We know 
that we have the means for more leis- 
ure and more living in this land of ours. 
We know that under a sane systen. of 
distribution we could have that leisure 
and time for living here and now. We 
are not very enthusiastic about the con- 
tinued delay of the coming of these bet- 
ter times causec. by the misinformation 
handed out (unknowingly or inteation- 
ally) by those who hold the reins of 
leadership. I. C. FENDBERG. 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Se @@ 


Both Parties Socialistic? 

Sir:—It seems to be apparent that the 
two old parties are engaged in a “neck 
and neck” race to reach the goal in 
support of socialistic principles with- 
out having it detected that they are do- 
ing this... . 

It is evident from the spirit shown at 
the recent Iowa Republican state con- 
vention that if that party wins the com- 
ing election it will continue much of the 
practice begun under Republican rule 


and that spread like wildfire under 
President Roosevelt... . 

So far Roosevelt has the inside track 
in the coming contest, for he has a prior 
claim upon the support of those def- 
initely on relief, on the office force he 
has developed, on the agricultural in- 
terests, the liquor interests and the war 
veterans. True enough he vetoed the 
bonus, but his Administration won their 
triumph for them. WILLIAM G. KERR. 
Gundy Center, Ia. 


a Be; 
Government Paternalism 
Sir:—The reason why our agencies 


that are participating in the American 
process of conscious indoctrination are 
against Communistic propaganda being 
discussed openly is that the common lot 
would be enlightened as to our very own 
politico-economic set-up, because we 
have had some of the self-same charac- 
teristics of that planned economy. For 
instance, protective tariff, alien and sedi- 
tion laws, the Judiciary Act of 1789, the 
National Bank Act of February 2£, 1863, 
the subsidizing of ship building and 
ailroads, the Federal postoffices, the 
national highways, the Federal Reserve 
Bank system, the Federal Open Market 
Investment Commission, the Federal 
Trade and Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions, etc. The only difference is, 
our system lets each ,roup ask for help 
when the inevitable oppression becomes 
too great to be reasonable. R. L. REES. 
Rushvile, Ind. 


x * * 


The New Farm Program 

Sir:—This soil conservation is all bunk. 
The farmer will use the poor strips for 
legumes and non-salable crops. Presto, 
the best land will be forced and the 
surplus will be larger than ever. The 
centralized sales idea\ wil. go the trick— 
a sales agency for each commodity at 
a profitable price for procéssing the 
surplus to be sold to foreign buyers 
at what it will bring. H. W. RONEY. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


x** * 


West Virginia Farmer’s Views 

Sir:—I live on a small ‘farm in the 
beautiful hills of West Virginia. ... 

We pay over twice the former price 
for flour here that we paid under the 
old deal. We have helped to pay the 
tax to pay those big Western farmers 
the New Deal loves so much, and our 
vote will offset those big Western fel- 
lows who praise the New Deal and get 
the big checks... . 

Our WPA, so Senator Rush D. Holt, 
a Democrat, states, is so rotten it will 
be smelt clear over in Washington, D. 
C., even in the face of the whitewash- 
ing Harry Hopkins gave it. Hope Jim 
Farley gets a sniff just to remind him 
that West Virginia is going for Landon 
next time out ED SMITH. 
Leon, W. Va. 
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‘Editors Critical 
Of Relief Policies 


MAJORITY ASSERT THE FEDERAL 
FUNDS WERE BUT POORLY 
ADMINISTERED 














Charges that politics entered into dis- 
tribution of Federal relief, combined with 
the move in the Senate toward an investi- 
gation, are widely discussed in the daily 
press and 68 per cent of the commenting 
editors believe that these large funds were 
poorly administered while 32 per cent 
contend that valuable work has been ac- 
complished with no more than the nor- 
mal amount of politics. 


FORCE has been given to the criticism of the 

WPA methods by Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticles from Robert L. Johnson, who was relief 
administrator in Pennsylvania for a year. He 
charged that his attempt to manage relief in a 
businesslike way led to his removal from office. 

Significance of the Johnson revelations is em- 
phasized by the Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald 
(Rep.), and the Chester (Pa.) Times (Ind.) 
with suggestions in favor of the return of re- 
lief to local organizations. The Times finds a 
tendency on the part of workers to look upon 
their jobs as permanent. 

Condemning the WPA strikes that have been 
retarding work, the Portland (Ore.) Journal 
(Dem.) states: 

“What chaos, to thus see men on work-relief 
battling with charity for more pay, treating 
the helping hand of philanthropy as if it were 
the grasping hand of a hard-boiled baron of 
industry!” 

Warning is given by the Akron Beacon Journal 
(Ind.) that there should be “no whitewash” in 



















the Senate investigation, and the San Fran- 
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cisco Chronical (Rep.) also argues as to the Sen- 
ate attitude: 

“Charges are made of politics, of extravagance 
and of gross waste. The people are in no mood 
to tolerate any covering up. Those who are pay- 
ing for relief want to know that their money is 
actually going for relief.” 


FEDERAL EFFORT DEFENDED 


In defense of the Federal efforts, the Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle (Ind.) makes the comment: 

“While much criticlsm is heard on the street 
corners about the PWA methods of dealing with 
unemployment, the fact remains that by the 
only popular expression yet given, Kansas stands 
overwhelmingly in favor of the program. 

“We believe,” says the Helena (Mont.) Inde- 
pendent (Dem.), “that, on the whole, Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins has conducted his enor- 
mous undertaking with a minimum of favori- 
tism, politics and waste. It is remarkable that 
the administering of these billions has not 
turned up a major graft scandal. However, there 
have been charges here and there of relief poli- 
tics. If these are true the people, through their 
Congress, have the right to know what can be 
learned about them. If they are not true so 
much the better for the Administration.” 





Quips In the News 


That ‘Horse and Buggy’ Age 

The Constitution provides man the right to 
pursue happiness, but if the framers were alive 
today they’d probably set up some speed limits. 
—Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. 

i a 
A Sting in Both 

While both taxes and death are equally cer- 
tain, there doesn’t seem to be much satisfaction 
in the reflection that Congress can’t monkey with 
death.—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 

oa ~ 
Gentle Art of ‘Framing’ 

Sometimes the art of framing a political plat- 
form is confused with the art of framing an 
electorate—Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent. 

Stimulant or Depressive? 

Politics is an emotion, The question is, what 
effect will $4,880,000,000-have on the emotions 
of a supposedly free people?—Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 
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+ UTILITIES: TVA’S EIGHT-YEAR PLAN GOES TO CONGRESS «+ 


N the form of a beautifully printed 
and illustrated pamphlet of 105 
pages, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has to Con 
blueprint of an eight-year plan for 
the development of the territory in 
which it operates 


presented gress the 


Soil protection, flood control and 


navigation form the dominant 
themes. Subsidiary to them, but in- 
separable in the plan, are the de- 


electric power and a 
and 


velopment of 
measure of 
planning. 
The report thus sums up 
gram of unified development of 
Tennessee River System: 


social economic 
its pro- 
the 


“The program will provide a navi- 
gation channel of high quality from 
Knoxville to the mouth of the river, 
a distance of about 650 miles will 
insure for an adequate water 
supply; and will contribute sub- 
stantially to flood on the 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers 
It will also provide many related 
benefits of importance, including a 

power.” 


large supply of electric 


WORK ALREADY STARTED 
Proposed is the construction of 12 
high dams, including the heighten- 


control 
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System of 12 High Dams Recommended 


For Navigation, Flood Control and 
Power—Cost at $185,000,000 


ing of Wilson Dam. Nine are to be 
on the Tennessee River and three 
are scheduled for tributaries. Three 
are already in advanced stages of 
construction. On three others pre- 
liminary work has begun. The en- 
tire program calls for completion by 
1944, if Congress approves. 

The cost to 1940 is estimated at 
185 million dollars, including nearly 
90 million already spent or appro- 
priated 

In regard to power development, 
the report makes three points. 

One is that the unified plan pro- 
posed vastly increases the amount 
of power available over what might 
be obtained from the same dams if 
constructed singly and operated 
without the benefit of the regulated 
flow made possible by the entire 
system of dams. The authority es- 
timates that regulating the flow of 
the river will thus multiply by four 
the amount of energy continuously 
available. 

POWER MARKET PROTECTED 


The second point Is that it is the 
intention of the TVA to make power 
installations only when the market 
is available for absorbing the out- 
put. In other words, there is no 
intention of giving current away 
and disrupting the orderly processes 
of marketing. 

The third point is that the Au- 
thority calculates there will be a 
substantial need for electricity in the | 
region. 

The report states: 

“There is every reason to believe 
that consumption of power will con- 
tinue to grow. A part of the re- 
cent expansion is due to large in- 
creases in domestic load following 
reduction in rates that have been 
put into effect rather generally 
throughout the area since the crea- 
tion of the TVA. With further re- 
sumption of and increase in indus- 
trial activities, and with the growth 
of rural electrification, which is al- 
most untouched in these States, 
total demand will increase still 
further. 

“If the TVA plants are called on 
to supply a substantial part of the 
new power requirements, the total 
installation at its dams to date will 





be readily absorbed by 1937, and 
with a continuance of growth, addi- 
tional power installations will be 
economically justified.” 


“YARDSTICK” NOT MENTIONED 

Present installations would give a | 
continuous output of about 1,000,000 
horsepower; potential output ex- 
ceeds three times this figure. 

The report contained no word of a 
“yardstick” of costs for electric 
power. 

Whatever the reason for this, it is 
not that the policy of expanding use 
through low unit charges has been 
abandoned. For the time being, 
however, the field of operation for 
this policy is restricted both by liti- 
gation and by other causes. 

In the field of litigation, some 28 
communities are prevented from 
buying TVA power by injunctions 
against the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, which would otherwise aid 
them in constructing their own dis- 
tributing systems. A test case could 
come before the Supreme Court at 
this session if appeal is speeded by 
utility interests. 

In the meantime, private utility 
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DRUMS OF A 


NEW INDUSTRY 


a METAL DRUMS, but what extraordinary contents! GLYPTAL. Although you 
may not realize it, Glyptal protects the body of your new car—forms part of the great presses 
that print your paper—provides the glossy finish for your electric refrigerator. It insulates 
electric cable and protects the steel fabric of bridges that span great waters. 


Twenty years ago Glyptal was a chemical curiosity. Today Glyptal resins are being produced 
at the rate of 50,000,000 pounds a year. Because scientists in the G-E Research Laboratory, 
in Schenectady, N. Y., transformed a gummy, unattractive resin into a versatile new product 
with a multitude of important uses, a new industry has sprung into being. A whole branch 
of the chemical industry has prospered during difficult years, and hundreds have found steady 


employment. 


General Electric research, by developing new matcrials like Glyptal, has enabled industry to 
tide vm »o " . . S - i 

provide you with new and better products. Increased employment, more convenience for you, 

lower cost of the things you use and need—these are among the contributions of G-E re- 


earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL 


}- 


interests continue 
prices higher 
are willing or able to pay when 
negotiations are opened for purchase 
of distribution facilities. Most 
cently, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
last vear approved a bond issue of 
$8,000.000 for a system of its own, 
was told by the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company that this sum was 
insufficient to buy the company’s 
lines. 
Another 


to hold 
than 


out for which the TVA is faced is exempli- 
fied by a contest over property rights 
in an area to be flooded by Norris 
Dam. 


The Southern Railway last week 


municipalities 


re- 


which filed a brief with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission accusing the 
TVA of taking part of its trackage 
without paying the amount which 
the railroad asked—$422,708. The 
TVA suggested that the road rent 
track rights from its competitor, 


the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 


form of litigation with 








road, a proposition which the South- 
ern Railway declared unacceptable. 

Meanwhile, on another front, 
utility interests suffered a set-back 
last week. They failed in an effort 
to have the Supreme Court rule on 
the validity of the Utility Holding 
Company Act in a case to which the 
Goyernment was not a party. The 
Act gives the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission wide powers to 
regulate utility companies engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

This was the case in which re- 


ceivers of the American States Pub- 
lic Service Company contended the 
Act was invalid and a bondholder of 
the company contended it should be 
upheld. The Supreme Court dis- 
missed the appeal without a decie 
sion, presumably in deference to the 
Government’s contention that the 
validity of the act should be tested 
in a case it is bringing against the 
Electric Bond and Share Company. 
This case has not yet been tried in 
the District Court. 
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search, that |has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has 
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Less Acid 





A LIGHT SMOKE 


OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO 


Although the constituents of cigarette. paper 
are, in themselves, unsurpassed in purity and 
wholesomeness, it may, if crudely fabricated, 
contribute a marked degree of irritation to 
cigarette smoke. Cigarette paper not only 
envelops the tobacco in forming a cigarette, 
but through its physical properties may exer- 


cise a favorable or detrimental influence upon 
the products of combustion. 

Paper for Lucky Strike Cigarettes is made 
under our own supervision. Samples of each lot 
of cigarette paper manufactured are subjected 
to the most rigid analysis before it is used in 
making Lucky Strike Cigarettes, 
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The Tax on Corporations 
By GUY T. HELVERING 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
THEN distributed to stockholders, corporation 
earnings become a part of the income of the 
individual stockholders and are subject to the 
graduated surtaxes. Corporate earnings which 
are not currently distributed in dividends now 
escape these surtaxes for long periods or alto- 
gether, thereby creating an unfair discrimina- 
tion. All the earnings of a partnership or of an 
enterprise owned by a single individual, whether 
reinvested or not, are now subject to our income 


surtaxes. 

If, for example, a partnership composed ol 
four equal partners earned one million dollars. 
the Federal Government would receive $517,135 
of those earnings in individual income taxes, as- 
suming that the partners were single men and 
had no other taxable income. If these same men 
conducted their business as a corporation and 
paid themselves salaries of $25,000 each but no 
dividends, the Federal Government would receive 
only $145,656 in income taxes—a difference of 
$371,480. Even if this corporation distributed 50 
per cent of its earnings, after the payment of 
$100,000 in salaries, in dividends, the Federal 
Government would still receive $174,400 less in 
taxes than it would receive if the business were 
conducted as a partnership. 

The earnings withheld by corporations add no 
loss to the wealth of the shareholders than the 
earnings distributed in dividends; for the rein- 
vestment of corporate earnings becomes reflected 
in the stockholder’s share of the net worth of 
the corporation and in increased earning power. 

It is worthy of note that the process of re- 
investment of earnings frequently results in very 
large capital gains that escape capital gains 
taxes. The accrued capital gains of a lifetime, 
if obtained through the retention and automatic 
reinvestment of corporate earnings, escape all 
capital gains taxation because the law does not 
provide any tax on the increment between cost 
and market value at the time of death; the 
entire estate being subject only to the ordinary 
estate taxes, on the market value, that are paid 
by all estates. Thus, no special compensation 
is received by the Federal Government for the 
loss in revenues suffered during the lifetime of 
the owner by reason of his use of the corporate 
form. 

Further, the present ability of corporations 
and of their controlling stockholders to choose 
the timing of dividend distributions, without 
any effect upon the corporation’s tax liability 
and without reference to current earnings, often 
results in a loss of revenue to the Federal Goy- 
ernment and an unjust avoidance of taxation by 
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stockholders of large personal incomes. 

The earnings withheld by a corporation would 
often, if distributed, raise the surtax brackets of 
stockholders, thereby putting the stockholders 
in the surtax brackets where they really belong. 
When withheld for a time, and then paid out 
in years when the other income of important 
stockholders is smaller, such earnings escape 
the higher rates to which they would have been 
subject. Individual business men and partner- 
ships possess no corresponding choice for the 
timing of the distribution of earnings for in- 
come tax purposes. 

On the other hand, the present law sometimes 
favors the partnership as against the small cor- 
poration. There are many corporations whose 
earnings, if wholly distributed among the share- 
holders, would not be subject to individual in- 
come taxes averaging from 12% to 15 per cent, 
because the shareholders of those corporations 
do not fall into sufficiently high surtax brackets. 

The corporate form of business organization 
is, nevertheless, desired by numerous small and 
medium-sized enterprises for reasons of con- 
venience, flexibility, and the like. Discrimina- 
tion in taxation against the corporate form of 
business enterprise, as well as discrimination in 
its favor, would be removed by the present pro- 
posal. 

In substance, a major result of the proposed 
measure would be to place all business, whether 
incorporated or not, on substantially the same 
basis for income tax purposes. (From a state- 
ment before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means during-public hearings on the tax bill, 
March 30.) 








| Charting the Road to Peace 


By CORDELL HULL 

Secretary of State 
‘THE primary purpose ef American foreign 
policy is the maintenance and promotion of 
peace, not only between the United States and 
foreign nations but throughout the world. Where- 
ever war prevails, the progress of civilization is 
retarded, commerce and industry are impaired, 
heavy tax burdens are imposed upon people, and 

humanity in general suffers... . 

In seeking to promote political peace this Gov- 
ernment has dedicated itself» unequivocally to the 
policy of the good neighbor.. We have endeavored 
consistently to cooperate with the other nations 
of the world in strengthening the machinery of 
peace and in devising new ways of preventing the 
possibility of war. We participated in the Pan 
American Conference at Montivedeo where five 
peace pacts were signed and a new era of co- 
operation and understanding with the nations 
of the south of us was ushered in. 

Good will and friendship in this hemisphere 
were further strengthened by the signature of a 
new treaty with Cuba abolishing the Plait 
amendment, and by the withdrawal! of American 
forces from Haiti. This Government also partici- 
pated in the Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference held at Buenos Aires in May and June, 
; a 

The Department is carrying out with scrup- 
ulous care the provisions of the Neutrality Act 
with reference to the control of the traffic in 
arms and implements of War, and it is hoped 
that its efforts in this direction may prove a 
useful contribution to the preservation of inter- 
national peace. 

In the field of disarmament this Government 
has not slackened its 
efforts to bring about 
an agreement of the 
nations of the world 
for a reduction in naval 
armaments. Although 
the Japanese have 
withdraw from the 

* London Conference, our 

* delegation is continuing 

its efforts in the hope 

of making some prog- 

ress with the other 

participating powers. 

The financial impor- 

tance of reduction in 

Cordell Hull armament 1s at once 

apparent when it is remembered that a modern 

battleship costs nearly $30,000,000, a sum suf- 

ficient to support the Department of State and 
all its activities for nearly two years. 

With respect to pr g economic peace, the 
Department has pen i actively engaged in 


a constructive effort restore international 
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trade through the negotiation of reciprocal trace 
agreements under the Trade Agreements Act of 
June 12, 1934. Agreements have been concluded 
with Cuba, Brazil, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Can- 
ada, the Netherlands, including Netherland India, 
Netherland Guiana and the Netherland West 
Indian Islands, Colombia, Honduras, and Swit- 
zerland. The agreements with Cuba, Belgium, 
Haiti, and Sweden became effective some time 
ago; the Brazilian and Canadian agreements be- 
came effective the first of February and tne 
others become effective in the near future. We 
have also negotiations far advanced with Spain 
and France, as well as with Guatemala, Costa 
Rica and Finland, and it is probable that agree- 
ments will be signed with most of these coun- 
tries at any early date.... 

The trade agreements program has for its pur- 
pose (1) the liberalization of the trade of the 
world through the reciprocal reduction of trade 
barriers, and (2) the removal and prevention ot 
discriminations against American commerce. 

The program is today the most constructive 
single effort to achieve the liberalization of world 
trade. If nations can find no practicable method 
of abandoning the existing practices which make 
for increasing economic. nationalism, there can 
be but one result, which is economic conflict, and 
economic conflict sets the stage. for war. 

The program upon which we are working seeks 
to chart a course in the opposite direction. It 
contemplates commercial fair play, the liberali- 
zation and restoration of world trade, and, to a 
measurable degree, the advancement of worid 
peace.—[From a statement at executive hearings 
before a subcommittee of the House Appropria-~ 
tions Committee, released March 31.] 





1 Uncle Sam's Flood Fight 


| By HARRY L. HOPKINS 
Works Progress Administrator 


AM glad to be able to report to the people of 

the nation that in the worst catastrophe to 
strike the Northeast in the last 25 years, the 
Federal Government, through its several agen- 
cies and working under the personal direction 
of the President, has been able to render im- 
mediate material assistance in the alleviation of 
suffering and distress. 

A fund of more than $18,000,000 for emergency 
flood work was set up within the WPA nearly 
a month ago. A great deal of preventive work 
has been done under this allocation, and I think 
it is safe to say that the loss of life and prop- 
erty would have been even greater than it is. 
had it not been for this foresight. 

President Roosevelt authorized an additional 
allotment of $25,000,000 to the Works Progress 
Administration, which is to be used for the re- 
habilitation of public properties damaged by the 
flood. 

A rough estimate . . shows that approxi- 
mately 250,000 WPA workers, in addition to many 
other thousands from the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and CCC, dropped their regular tasks to 
join the fight against disasier.... 

The new fund of $25,000,000 will be spent with- 
out stint to recondition the roads and streets 
that have been washed away; the hundreds of 
bridges and culverts that have been demolished; 
to restore as rapidly as possible the damage 
done to publicly owned utilities. 

Many communities are smothered in 
layers of mud and debris. .. . 

The contribution of women workers, both 
within and without the WPA, should not be ig- 
nored in this crisis. Enormous quantities of cloth- 
ing, bedding, and bandages already prepared in 
WPA sewing rooms, have been released through 
the Red Cross and other welfare agencies for dis- 
tribution to the flood victims... . 

Scores of relief kitchens were set up. Nutri- 
tion workers from the WPA and from local re- 
lief agencies manned these posts, feeding thou- 
sands of hungry people whose personal belong- 
ings were swept away.... 

The Government turned more than 37,000,000 
pounds of foodstuffs and canned meat over to 
local relief organizations for free distribution, 
and this has helped greatly to diminish the dan- 
ger of hunger... . 

There have been few occasions in peace-time 
history when the cooperative efforts of so many 
branches of the Federal Government have been 
called into play. ... The people of the country 
may well be proud of the splendid manner in 
which the various agencies, both public and 
private, have risen to the occasion—[From a 
radio address March 21]. 
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“Remote Control” of Business 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., 
President, General Motors Corporation. 

URING the depression, industry in partner- 

ship with science has made important prog- 
ress. America’s productive plant today is, to an 
important degree, obsolete. If rebuilt, even in 
part, to take advantage of today’s technological 
advance, there would be created profitable em- 
ployment for millions and with the more effi- 
cient instruments of production now obtainable 
there would result lower costs of goods and serv- 
ices. 

That would mean lower selling prices, with 
the result that more and more consumer goods 
would be brought within the reach of an in- 
creased part of the community. Such are the 
possibilities, 

On the other hand, no position should be taken 
with respect to any problem, let alone a problem 
of this magnitude involving such an important 
responsibility, without giving consideration to. ail 
the influences that bear upon that problem, 

Right there arises the question as to what is 
likely to be the future trend of the relationship 
between government and business. The corpora- 
tion believes, and has no hesitancy in taking the 
position, that the present attitude of govern- 
ment and the results of its experiments in the 
realm of economics have not, to say the least, 
resulted in accelerating the process of recovery 
or inspiring confidence in the operations of the 
future. On the contrary, they have definitely 
postponed recovery. 

It is reasonable to believe, however, that sooner 
or later such unsound policies as exist will dis- 
credit themselves and hence will be eliminated. 
Progress already can be seen in this general di- 
rection. 

On the other hand, such policies as promote 
economic progress will be reshaped into practi-- 
cal form. Hence there will develop a broader 
foundation of confidence in the security and op- 
portunities of the future than exists today. 

Added responsibilities must be assumed by in- 
dustry. Industry must assume the role of en- 
lightened industrial Statesmanship. It can no 
longer confine its responsibilities to the mere 
physical production and distribution of goods and 
Services. It must aggressively move forward and 
attune its thinking and its policies toward ad- 
vancing interests of the community-at large.... 

Governmental regulation of transportation by 
rail developed out of the necessity for protecting 
the public against monopolies. 

There has resulted the exercise of remote con- 
trol through bureaucratic interference with free 
enterprise so vitally essential to progress. 

Congress is now undertaking to apply the same 
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type of regulation to highway transportation, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the final re- 
sult will be the same. Instead of giving the na- 
tional economy the benefits of this new, flexible, 
and more economical form of transportation, with 
the resulting benefit in a lower cost of goods 
and services, the tendency will be to throttle its 
efficiency and limit its effectiveness to the now 
existing standards. ,,., 


Irrespective of whatever the sources or purpose 
may be, anything that tends to increase the cost 
of doing business lowers the productivity of in- 
dustry in its important role of creating wealth. 
The alarming increase in the expense of gov- 
ernment and its economic influence on industry 
is reflected now, and of necessity must be re- 
flected more importantlysin the future, in the 
form of direct and indirect taxes. 


The total amount of taxes accrued or paid 
by General Motors and its operating divisions 
and subsidiaries to the various taxing authori- 
ties in the United States, with the excise taxes 
paid by purchasers of the company’s products, 
was $63,150,000 last year. This was equivalent 
to $1.47 a share on the common stock and was 
equivalent to $334 on each employee. It was also 
equal to 21 per cent of the total pay roll dis- 
bursed by the corporation within the United 
States—[From the annual report of the Gen- 





eral Motors Corporation to its stockholders.] 





Industry Offers Its Program 
By COLBY M. CHESTER, 
President, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and Chairman of Board, General 
Food Corporation. 


AMERICAN industry has been told what it 
. ought to do in so many different forms and 
by so many different people, that it finds itself 
troubled by too much impractical and unwork- 
able advice. ... 

We have not ceased to develop and to grow. We 
are only being held back by a theory that we, 
who have for 150 years managed to produce so 
much, have during the past few years lost our 
ability to serve the public well. We are asked 
to subject ourselves and our workers and our 
processes to the ideas of men who have never 
produced anything and who cannot point to a 
single enterprise under their control compet- 
tently and productively managed. To those who 
now turn the tasks of reemployment over to in- 
dustry, we reply: 

“We accept your challenge. Not by arbitrary 
methods, not by threats, not by government com- 
petition, not by excessive and unsound taxes 
can re-employment be accomplished. If gov- 
ernment will be truly sympathetic with business, 
it will aid the return to healthy, normal, economic 
conditions, and there will,be further re-employ- 
ment in this country. If*government will de- 
sist from irksome and costly experiments, and 
cease pursuing policies which keep private cap- 
ital out of the durable goods industries, there 
will be re-employment. 

“Industry is sure that we are on the verge 
of prosperity, and industry can be counted upon 
to do its part.” 

Much of what we have achieved over a period 
of 150 years can be destroyed in as many 
minutes by careless legislation, by thoughtless 
administration, and by vicious taxation. But 
if it is destroyed, with it will go the high stand- 
ard of living of a free people who progress 
through life by the free competition of men 
of initiative, ability, and character. 

We business men do not often state what might 
be called a political and economic program. Yet, 
in these times, when we are being asked con- 
stantly to produce a constructive program, how 
can we refrain from expressing ourselves with 
definiteness, particularly when we sense that 
the American people want business men today 
to state their case. 

Therefore, I will which 


Suggest a program 
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we industrialistists could endorse, and which I 
believe every thoughtful worker and farmer and 
“white collar worker” can endorse. It is: 

1. American industry believes in the govern- 
ment acting as a regulatory organ, and safe- 
guarding against monopolies, but it wants to 
be assured that regulation is not a disguise for 
confiscation, for the control and operation of 
industry. 

2. Progressive industry firmly believes in co- 
operation between the employer and the em- 
ployee in the interest of each industry and of 
both groups, but we cannot accept class conflict 
as a basis for employer-employee relations. 

3. Industry expects to contribute its share of 
the cost of government in the form of taxes, but 
taxes must not be used to compete with, and 
possibly eliminate growth and expansion of in- 
dustries. 

4. Industry supports a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living, but it insists that wages, salaries, 
dividends, and taxes, come out of productivity. 

5. Industry welcomes development and im- 
provement in government, but it insists that 
sound management and the best interests of all 
factors in industry, the worker as well as man- 
agement, require a strict adherence to law and 
to orderly processes of administration. It does 
not wish to control government nor does it 
wish to be wholly controlled by it—(From an 
address broadcast over a National Broadcasting 
Company network, March 30.) 





Imperiling Coal Markets 


By JOHN D. BATTLE 
Executive Secretary of the National Coal 
Association 
ie IS our hope that in electrifying America coal 
may be used to generate the power. 

If the Norris Mississippi Valley Authority bill 
is in good faith a flood control and navigation 
and soil fertility proposition and not a gigantic 
electric power promotion clothed in the mantle 
of flood control and soil erosion prevention, then 
there ought not to be any sound objection to 
confining major premises of the bill to these 
purposes and eliminating hydro-power mandates. 

If this Mississippi Valley Authority created by 
the bill follows the same course which the TVA 
has followed, then we are likely to find that 
hydro-electric power and its transmission and 
sale are the dominant functions. 

The bituminous coal industry has good reason 
to be tremendously concerned with government 
promotion of hydro-electric power, for every new 
kilowatt of water power either displaces existing 
coal generated power or else preempts new power 
markets which otherwise might be supplied by 
new steam power plants with new outlets. 

Our industry today is fighting for its very ex- 
istence. The bituminous coal industry is the 
only great industry that has adopted the 35- 
hour week, 7-hour day, in order to create work. 
Labor leaders in our industry have proudly 
boasted that from the Spring of 1933 to the ex- 
piration of the present wage agreement in 1937, 
mine laborers will have received $239,000,000 in 
increased wages. We want to put men to work. 
The only way to do it is to find markets for 
more coal. 





The Mississippi Valley Authority under the 
proposed terms of its creation will control the 
future destinies of our great inland empire and 
is to be charged with the duty, among other 
things, of bringing about the maximum genera- 
tion of electric power consistent with flood con- 
trol, navigation and irrigation. Such a program 
imperils not only existing markets for coal in 
this great area but it means preempting future 
markets. The consequences of such a program 
to coal are self-evident 

From the standpoint of the coal industry it is 
of small consequence which valley authority 
takes over the Ohio Valley area. We are op- 
posed to either alternative. In either case we 
are confronted with an epidemic of hydro power 
promotions at the expense of coal, and in the 
very heart of the coal regions—[From testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture in 
opposition to the Norris Mississippi Valley Au- 
thority Bill, April 1.] , 
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WHO RECEIVED THE BIG BOUNTIES? 


MYSTERY deepens concerning the 

identity of those who received 
the biggest slices of the billion dol- 
lars which the AAA distributed to 
landowners for not growing cotton 
and corn and hogs and wheat and 
sugar. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.). of 
Michigan, asked a week ago that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
A. Wallace, tell three things, which 
he listed as: 

Who was paid $219,825 in two years 
for not raising 14,587 hogs? * 

Who was paid $168,000 for not 
planting 7,000 acres of cotton? 

Who was paid $78,638 in 65 checks 
during two years for not growing 
wheat? 

Mr. Wallace objected that he could 
not answer these questions without 
disclosing names of the 3,500,000 
individuals who received more than 
$1,000,000,000 in the course of two 
years for not growing a variety of 
products. That job of revelation, 
he said, would delay by at least six 
weeks the distribution of another 
$300,000,000 to farmers on old con- 
tracts. 


$705,488 TO ONE PARTY? 

But Senator Vandenberg then 
came back with two more questions. 
He asked: 

“Is it or is it not true that a New 
York bank collected $705,488.66 as 
its residuary share of AAA benefit 
payments to one Puerto Rican sugar 
operation in one year?” 

Also: 


“Is it or is it not true, that a Puer- 


to Rican sugar company received 
$961,064 in 1934-35 as compensation 
for restricting crops; and that this 
company concurringly increased its 
capital stock by a split-up of shares; 
increased its stock from 70,000 shares 
selling in the neighborhood of $160 
per share—or a market value of $11,- 
200,000—to 700,000 shares selling this 
week in the neighborhood of $40 
per share—or a market value of $28,- 
000,000?” 

Answers to those questions were 


not forthcoming from the AAA. Otf- 
ficials there continued to maintain 
that names would not be published 
unless Congress ordered and they 
insisted that an order would delay 
distribution of checks to the country. 

Secretary Wallace explained that 
the AAA had kept the list of check 
receivers secret for protection of the 
individuals involved. 

To this Senator Vandenberg re- 
plied: 

“No individual who draws subsi- 
dies from the public treasury—no 
matter how inherently worthy of his 
cause or classification—is entitled to 
immunity from public scrutiny upon 
this score. Every penny going out of 
the public treasury is a matter of 
legitimate public concern. It is doub- 
ly a matter of public concern when 
a billion dollars leaves the Treasury 
through checks that are written by 
an executive bureau answerable only 
to its own discretion.” 


HOW THE BILLION WAS PAID 
All of this raises the question: 
Who were paid by check from the 

Treasury and what basis was 

payment made? 

The AAA paid about 3,500,000 land- 
owners and tenants more than a 
billion dollars on the basis of the 
number of hogs that they did not 
raise, or the number of acres of 
wheat, tobacco, sugar, cotton, corn, 
peanuts, and barley that they did 
not grow 

Then who got the big payments? 

While names of individuals have 
not yet been disclosed, payments 
were made on the basis of landown- 
ership or operation. 

In Hawaii and Puerto Rico vast 
Sugar plantations, operated by thou- 
ands of laborers, produce the bulk 
of the sugar. Those plantations par- 
ticipated in the sugar. control pro- 
gram on the same basis as small 
individual beet sugar farmers in this 
country. Their payments were meas- 
ured by and ran into large 
figures. 

The 


on 


acres 


same is true of cotton and 





U thousand 


wheat. There are cotton planta- 
tions with hundreds of tenants or 
share-croppers, covering thousands 
of acres; and there are wheat farms 
covering large territories in the 
Southwest and Northwest. Pay- 
ments to them were on an acreage 
basis and involved big checks. 
While not saying so publicly, the 


| AAA officials privately admit that 
| they are seeking to keep the actual 
| payments from publication because 


of the political use that could be 
made of them. 


| WHEAT SURPLUS AGAIN 


Sharp downward adjustments in 
farm prices are being predicted by 
Department of Agriculture officials 
on the basis of Spring planting plans 
of American farmers. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics said on March 31 that pres- 
ent prospects are that this country 
will become a net exporter of wheat 
this year and that prices will get 
back to an export basis if that turns 
out to be true. 

Crop failures during the past two 
seasons caused the surplus prob- 
lem to disappear temporarily. The 
United States became an importer 
of sizeable quantities of wheat, corn, 
rye and other farm crops. As a re- 
Sult, tariffs functioned to maintain 
a higher price level within this 
country than outside. 

Now, with the prospect of a return 
to normal production, government 
Officials expect that the United 
States will have important quanti- 
ties of farm products to sell abroad 
and will be forced to meet price 
competition from other nations. 

What would be the effect of an 
important decline in farm prices? 

The AAA officials are now predict- 
ing that a return of 30 cent corn, 70 
cent wheat and $5 hogs would create 
Strong pressure and either force 
price fixing through some form of 
operation like that of the old farm 
board, or lead to some form of ex- 
port dumping through Federal sub- 
sidy. 
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of America’s most popular cracker 


T took National Biscuit Company ex- 
perience to produce a cracker that 

could become the most popular in 
America in less than a year. 

In just a few months, Ritz production 
reached the astonishing figure of 15,- 
000,000 crackers daily. Sales of this 
super-delicious cracker then mounted to 
over 5 billion crackers for the full year. 

Behind this amazing success is the 
impressive story of America’s 
leading cracker bakers. The 
National Biscuit Company has 
invested millions of dollars in 
new equipment, new baking 
methods, and the most expert 
baking talent America affords. 





It has maintained constant scientific 
testing of raw materials and packaging 
methods. It has built an unparalleled 
distribution system that insures the 
appetizing freshness of its products 
from ovens to table. 

Equally important is National Bis- 
cuit Company’s attitude towards its 
employees. Ideal working conditions, 
employee insurance, pensions, and a 

free medical department are 
provided. 

The reward of these princi- 
ples are products like Ritz— 
each an added triumph in the 
long list of National Biscuit 
Company successes. 
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SHEET METAL SHOPS 


cant be wrong! 


Artisans expert in the fashioning of sheet metal for home 
and industry know their materials. Ask any sheet metal 
worker about Armco Ingot Iron and he will tell you that it 
cannot be surpassed for low-cost durability. That is why 
this famous pure iron is used and recommended by more 
sheet metal shops than any other. 





For years Armco Ingot Iron has been known for its dura- 
bility—even under the extreme conditions of underground 
service. For example, more Armco Ingot Iron has been used 
in underground culverts to drain the railways and highways 
of the nation than any other metal. More casket and vault 
manufacturers have standardized on Armco Ingot Iron. 

Countless other manufacturers have taken advantage of 
this widespread acceptance of Armco Ingot Iron and make the 
sheet metal parts of their products from this famous material. 
When you see a label saying, “Made of Armco Ingot Iron,” 
you know that a quality material has been used. Look for this 
label—be sure of longer service. 

Arco Ingot Iron is but one of many kinds of special 
sheet metals made by Arco. For long service and lasting 











satisfaction be sure to specify Armco Ingot Iron. 
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PEEK backstage. New policies being + 
ground out. 
x ke 
Technique develops among officials for 
meeting business opposition. 
xk * 
Auto industry demonstrates recovery 
formula. 


* * + 
What the Supreme Court said about anti- 
trust laws. 


Main Street moves into the Treasury. 


Professor Rogers tells how to recognize 
inflation. 
* * *¥ 
in Washington 


BACKSTAGE developments 
the moment in- 


of concern to business at 
clude: 

Pressure on Congress is increasing for enact- 
ment of legislation to limit price discriminations 
in the retail trade field. Chances for a modified 
“chain store law” are better than 50-50. 

Big Administration guns are being primed in 
the Senate to support the revolution in corporate 
taxation, which is almost sure to be accepted in 
the House. Treasury Officials are optimistic 
about the chance of getting what they want. 

Inside talk is of a near boom in consumer goods 
industries during the early Fall when bonus pay- 
ments, bigger farm income and heavy WPA and 
PWA spending combine to step up demand. 

Organized labor is about to edge its way into 
politics on a class basis. John L. Lewis and his 
industrial unionists no longer hide their interest 
in a militant labor party. 


NRA IDEA PERSISTS 


President Roosevelt keeps nursing along the 
NRA idea, expecting that the next year or so 
will bring its practical revival on a new basis 
to fit into a constitutional pattern. 

Pay roll taxes are piling up day by day in cor- 
poration treasuries, with payment into the Fed- 
eral Treasury due next January 31, but uncer- 
tainties over their legality and future uSe are 
greater than ever. 

If members of Congress are judges of politics, 
the Townsend Old Age Revolving Pension plan— 
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OPPOSITION FROM THE RAILS 
Railroad officials appearing before a House Inter- 
state Commerce subcommitte hearing oppose the 
Wheeler-Crosser bill to restrict reduction in em- 
ployment in event of rail consolidations or aban- 
donments. Left to right: L. A. Downs, President, 
Illinois Central; J. J. Pelley, President of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and rear, standing, 
R. V. Fletcher, general counsel for the association. 














with its promise of $200 a month to all over 60— 
is out of the picture as a major political force 
in the 1936 elections. 


Defense of New Policies 


Counter Attack to Criticism 
By Business is Outlined 


(TECHNIQUE of the present Administration for 

dealing with attacks by business men on its 
policies is shown by events to be taking form 
rapidly. 

One line developed during the past week with 
first assaults on the proposed graduated tax on 
undistributed corporation earnings. 

When a representative of a smaller corpora- 
tion pleaded that companies with small reserves 
should be encouraged to build up those reserves, 
representatives of the Treasury swung into line. 

They supplied Ways and Means Committee 
members with information on the salary of the 
head of the protesting corporation. This was 
shown to be $30,000 a year and the committee 
wondered if a more modest salary for its chief 
executive might not serve to build up reserves. 

All corporation salaries above $15,000 a year 
are available to Congress for use in this type of 
rebuttal. 


ONE COUNTER-ATTACK 


Another line also was disclosed during the 
week when Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation, said in a preface 
to the company’s annual report: 

“The corporation believes, and has no hesi- 
tancy in taking the position that the present 
attitude of the Government and the results of 
its experiments in the realm of economics have 
not, to say the least, resulted in accelerating the 
process of recovery or inspiring confidence in 
the operations of the future. On the contrary, 
they have definitely postponed recovery.” 


Government officials suggested to newspaper 

















Fall Boom Talk Is in the Air—Business Learns of New Official Technique— 
Supreme Court and a New NRA 
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| ead changes have been made in the Balance Sheet of the Public 
Debt as of June 30, 1937, since it first appeared in The United 


States News on January 13. 


Latest change in the liabilities has been in the cost of work 
Originally omitted from the budget, this figure 


relief for 1937. 


has now been a eae by President Roosevelt. 
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men that they compare this statement with fig- + the public. 


ures appearing later in the report. These 
showed that sales and earnings were the best 
since 1929; that pay rolls had increased 22.7 per 
cent during the last year, were about 214 times 
those of 1932 and the highest since 1929; that 
employes numbered within a few thousand of 
1929. 

The technique of comparing claims of New 
Deal hindrance to business, with corporation 
earnings reports is to be worked heavily. 


LABOR ENTERS POLITICS 


A third line of counter-attack came into the 
open on April 1. 

Heavy fire has been directed at President 
Roosevelt and his policies by the American Lib- 
erty League, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. All are employer organizations. 

Now there is being created “Labor’s Nonparti- 
san League”’—the nucleus of a labor party— 
with the avowed purpose of enlisting labor on 
the side of President Roosevelt in the coming 
election. Major George L. Berry, the President’s 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, is or- 
ganizing the league, with John L. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers, and Sidney Hillman, 
of the Garment Workers, as coorganizers. 

In the offing is a political organization of 
farmers and an organization of business men 
friendly to the President. 


RETORT TO INDUSTRY 


One more line of attack and counter-attack is 
developing. 

Colby M. Chester, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, responding to 
President Roosevelt's challenge to private indus- 
try to absorb the unemployed, outlined a plat- 
form of principles which he thought would re- 
sult in removing restraints now holding back 
production on a scale large enough to give mil- 
lions of new jobs. 

Those principles involved a general outline of 
cooperation between business and Government. 

The New Deal response is for its opponents to 
name specifically which of its actual programs 
should be ended, or if not ended, then amended, 
and exactly what those changes should be. 

On the basis of these developments of one 
week business men can get an idea of the line 
of attack and counter-attack that may have a 
vital part in events of the months leading up to 
the November election. 


One Road to Recovery 


Mr. Sloan’s Plan of Plowing 
Back Industrial Efficiencies 


HE formula used by the automobile industry 

to overcome its major depression problem 
was restated by Mr. Sloan, of General Motors. 

This formula is being urged on industry gen- 
erally by the Brookings Institution and by one 
wing of the New Deal. 

It is based on the idea that real and sus- 
tained recovery depends on the plowing back 
of industrial efficiencies into lower prices and 
better products, rather than into big dividends 
or unwieldy reserves. 

Mr. Sloan outlined the formula in a practical 
way when he said to his stockholders: 

“The corporation is convinced that there ex- 
ists today a tremendous potential demand for 
consumer goods to meet the unsatisfied desires of 





important opportunity for the production of cap- 
ital goods. 

“During the depression, industry in partner- 
ship with science, has made important progress. 
America’s productive plant today is, to an im- 
portant degree, obsolete. If rebuilt, even in part, 
to take advantage of today’s technological ad- 
vance, there would be created profitable em- 
ployment for millions and with the more ef- 
ficient instruments of production now obtain- 
able there would result lower costs of goods and 
services. 

“That would mean lower selling prices, with 
the result that more and more consumer goods 
would be brought within the reach of an in- 
creased part of the community.” 

Mr. Sloan at that point contends that Gov- 
ernment policies have hampered industry in try- 
ing to apply this formula on a broad scale. 


HOW OPPOSITION DIFFERS 


But the New Deal advisers, holding with Mr. 
Sloan as to the need for translation of increased 
industrial efficiencies into lower prices so that 
purchasing power may be increased, differ with 
him in ascribing blame for its slow application. 

They insist that industry, instead of stressing 
competition in efficiency, has used its power to 
maintain prices in an effort to obtain profits 
from rigid and high prices, instead of from in- 
creased volume. 

The new plan before Congress to tax corpora- 
tions in a way to force them to distribute more 
of their earnings in the form of dividends or 
wage increases or lower prices, fits in with the 
recovery formula as visioned by Government of- 
ficials. 

Practical business men have a different idea 
of it. 

But, .while differing in their ideas of how to 
bring about its use, Mr. Sloan and one wing of 
the New Dealers have the same conception of 
the problem. 


That Sugar Decision 


Supreme Court Ruling Clarifies 
Anti-Trust Legislation 


NTI-TRUST LAWS once more are the law of 

the land. For that reason, unusual atten- 
tion is centering on the latest Supreme Court 
interpretation of those laws growing out of 
prosecution of the Sugar Institute, Inc. 

Several important conclusions are being 
drawn from the court decision in this case, 
rendered March 30, as that decision affects busi- 
ness generally. 

Among the conclusions are: 

1—The way is open for cooperation within 
industry to increase employment—a type of co- 
operation recommended by President Roosevelt 
in his message to Congress on relief. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes wrote: 

“We have held that a cooperative enterprise 
otherwise free from objection, which carries 
with it no monopolistic menace, is not to be 
condemned as an undue restraint merely be- 
cause it may effect a change in market condi- 
tions where the change would be in mitigation 
of recognized evils and would not impair but 
rather foster, fair competitive opportunities.” 

Donald R. Richberg, former NRA Administra- 
tor, believes that this language opens the way 
to a revival of an NRA based upon “fair labor 
conditions and fair trade practices.” 

2—The court holds—with uncertain effect on 
anti-chain store legislation now before Con- 


It netiones that oie 3 1s also a very | 





the liabilities include the cost of the new farm programs recently 
approved by Congress. 

Major change in the assets is the new tax proposal. 
the above figures are only those amounts the Administration expects 
to collect before June 30, 1937, under the plan now being considered 
by a House Committee. 


Included in 





ae ery nenitie discounts, where based on 
actual economies, do not involve restraint of 
trade. 


The theory of bills before Congress is that 
certain quantity discounts given to some pur- 
chasers and denied to others would be classed 
as violations of the anti-trust laws. 

The Sugar Institute had sought to bar quan- 
tity discounts in sales by its members. The 
lower court found both indirect and direct sav- 
ings resulted from quantity sales and that to 
prohibit translation of those savings into lower 
prices would restrain competition. Justice 
Hughes then wrote: 

“Defendants contest these economic conclu- 
sions. But we are not convinced the findings 
are contrary to the evidence. . . . In this re- 
lation, the decree (of the lower court) enjoins 
defendants from concerted action in ‘Prevent- 
ing, restraining or refusing to grant quantity or 
other discounts where such discounts reflect, ef- 
fect, or result in economies to refiners either in 
direct or indirect costs.’ ” 


The Supreme Court did not overrule the lower 
court order, suggesting that quantity discounts 
where they reflect actual economies, could not 
be considered a restraint on trade. 


SETTING OF FUTURE PRICES 


3.—There is nothing in the anti-trust laws to 
prevent members of a trade association from 
posting future prices to be charged for their 
goods or services. 

However, there is a violation if the association 
seeks to compel adherence, without deviation, 
to the prices announced. 

In other words, companies can tell customers 
or competitors in advance what their prices are 
—just as a department store advertises to the 
public its prices—but the law is violated if pres- 
sure is applied to force a certain price or to force 
maintenance of an announced price. 

Officials of the Federal Trade Commission say 
that this part of the court opinion involves no 
loosening of the law as it affects price-fixing. 

4.—The way is open for trade associations to 
gather and exchange statistical information 
among their members without violating anti- 
trust laws. 


The Tax On Corporations 


Background of Influences That 
Shape Treasury Policies 


WITNESSES before the House Ways and Means 

Committe argue against the proposed new 
graduated tax on undistributed corporation earn- 
ings on the ground that it fails to make allow- 
ance for practical problems facing individual 
business enterprises. 

They plead that more study be given to a 
proposal that may have revolutionary repercus- 
sions on financial practices of business and 
industry. 

That raises a question concerning the back- 
ground of the plan. Who now is its chief 
sponsor? What type of Treasury support does it 
command? Who is shaping Treasury policy on 
money and tax matters? 

A quick survey of dominating officials of the 
Treasury Department suggests that policy con- 
trols are shifted from the streets of finance to 
Main Street, with emphasis on agricultural 
background. 

How so? 
the answer. 

Henry Morgenthau, 


A series of thumbnail sketches gives 


Jr., is Secretary of the 


——+ 





Treasury. Mr. Morgenthau, a Hyde Park neigh- 
bor of President Roosevelt, operated a farm and 
published a farm paper before he became com- 
missioner of agriculture in the cabinet of for- 
mer Governor Roosevelt of New York. 

There were early suggestions that he would 
become Secretary of Agriculture under the pres- 
ent Administration, but instead he became Ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Credit Administration. 
From that pointéhe jumped into his present 
position as Secretary of the Treasury, in charge 
of Government fiscal policy. 

Mr. Morgenthau brought with him as his gen- 
eral counsel, Herman Oliphant. Mr. Oliphant is 
reputed to play a large role in shaping Treasury 
policy. He is given credit for selling Mr. Roose- 
velt on the tax plan now under discussion. His 
background? He was formerly counsel for the 
old Federal Farm Board and then for the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


THE TREASURY STATISTICS 

Various New Deal proposals to bring a redis- 
tribution of the country’s wealth and income are 
based on studies of statistics in the Treasury 
Department that provide the most authentic 
source of material on the subject of wealth 
concentration. 

Analysis and interpretation of that material 
lies with the division of research and statistics. 
The head of that division holds a key position 
in deciding the direction of the studies. 

Who heads the division? George C. Haas. 
His background? That of work in the field of 
agricultural economics and statistics. Mr. Haas 
worked as a Statistician with the old Farm 
Board and did research for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration before stepping into his present po- 
sition. He is closely associated with Mr. Oli- 
phant. 


NO TIES WITH HIGH FINANCE 


When a new Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was chosen recently, Wayne Chatfield Tay- 
lor was given the post. His official experience? 
Mr. Taylor served as assistant to George Peek 
when he was Administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and later when he 
was working to open foreign outlets for Ameri- 
can farm products. 

The record shows that in 1933, in choosing a 
man to advise on monetary policy, the Treasury 
selected Prof. George F. Warren of Cornell, an 
agricultural economist and a former teacher of 
Mr. Morgenthau. Professor Warren provided 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
TALK OF TAXES 
Noel Sargent (left), Secretary for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, holds a last-minute 
parley with James Emery, General Counsel for the 
NAM, before taking the witness stand at the hear- 
ing on the new tax bill. 











the country with its gold buying policy of that 
period. 

Few ties are found in the Treasury with high 
finance or big business. 

Seekers after an explanation of the various 
tax and money moves by the present Adminis- 
tration may find that explanation in the differ- 
ent type of Treasury personnel. 


‘Prospects of Inflation’ 


Dependent on Budget Control, 
Declares Professor Rogers 


AN added threat to the President’s budget now 
appears in plans taking form in Congress 
for a vast national program of flood control. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, is understood to have 
let his leaders in Congress know that he is de- 
termined to get the Federal budget under con- 
trol and that new expenditures will have to carry 
with them new sources of revenue. 

In that connection an address of Prof. James 
Harvey Rogers of Yale is getting close attention. 
Professor Rogers was, with Professor Warren, the 
second member of the New Deal's advisory team 
on money policies. 

He has made an address on the subject “The 
Prospects of Inflation.” His conclusion is: 

“I make a very definite answer, therefore, to 
the question regarding the prospects for infla- 
tion. It is directly dependent upon the control 
of the national budget. . . . It was budget diffi- 
culties that produced the post-war inflations in 
Europe. If we have inflation, it will be because 
our budget gets out of control. I think the prob- 
lem can be reduced to those terms.” 

Professor Rogers takes the position that so 
long as the Government needs to borrow its 
policy will be shaped to assure an ample and 
cheap supply of bank credit and he says the 
“prospect of inflation is very grave indeed.” 

OWEN ScorTT. 
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4. From Forest Fires to Soil Erosion Dams 














6. When Day is Done—The 





Campfires Glow 


S. Forest Service, Wide World 





Three Years of CCC 


‘THE shrill, piercing notes of the CCC 

bugles this week, from San Diego 
to the tip of Maine, mean something 
more than just plain reveille. 

This week the forest army is three 
years old. This week it goes forward 
into another year with the full knowl- 
edge that it is a definite factor in the 
government’s plan of social recon- 
struction. 

Hungry man power has been put to 
work. The record of the last three 
years is a story of the hopes of youth 
directed into three major channels of 
definite, practical value: 

1—Relief from the acute 
caused by unemployment; 

2.—Building the health and morale 
among young men involuntarily idle 
on the threshold of their careers; 

3—Protection and improvement of 
forests, parks, watersheds and other 
natural resources. 


DRAFTING YOUTH FOR PEACE 

On March 31, 1933, Congress author- 
ized the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Ten days later the first draft of the 
vast army of unemployed young men 
had been taken from the nation’s 
highways and street corners and 
placed in a great country-wide chain 
of forest camps. (Photo No. 1.) 

Moving at a speed that eclipsed 
World War mobilization records, CCC 
Director Robert Fechner, F. A. Sil- 
cox, Forest Service, representing the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Col. Dun- 
can K. Major, representing the Secre- 
tary of War (Photo No. 2—left to 
right) and other aides representing 
the Departments of Interior and La- 
bor had been able to enroll and trans- 
port to forest camps scattered over 
the face of the country—300,000 men 
—in two month’s time. 

A spot-lighted cross section of the 
past three years shows the CCC pro- 
gram to have supplied jobs to more 
than a million and a half men, most 
of them youngsters, many of them 
world war veterans, and some of them 
Indians. During this same period, not 
less than 3,000,000 dependents of CCC 
enrollees have benefited through par- 
ticipation in the $30-a-month cash al- 
lowances earned by the men. 


SWELLED NATION’S WEALTH 

Forest Service officials estimate 
park development and forestry 
throughout the nation has been ad- 
vanced from 20 to 30 years. An esti- 
mate of the value of the work done 
by the men during the past three 
years runs close to $500,000,000. This 
reconstruction of nature has added 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
natural assets of America. 

And topping it all is the gigantic 
contribution to national health 
through the building up of young 
bodies. 

The CCC is said to be a “favorite” 
of President Roosevelt. His interest 
in the forest army is well known. Last 
Fall the President at Los Angeles un- 
veiled a huge statue, depicting an 
ideal CCC worker (Photo No. 3). 

For “a dollar a day and found” 
these youths from every section of 
these United States have been re- 
building the forests of the nation. In 
the Appalachians their strokes threw 
back the roaring forest fires. (Photo 
No. 4, left). Their picks and shovels in 
the dim Adirondack woods were the 
prelude to a vast network of bridges, 
dams and lookout towers. Under the 
hot Midwest sun their arms created 
erosion dams, (photo No. 4, right), 
spread-eagled a pattern of rodent 
control and tree disease and insect 
eradication. Under the gaze of the 
towering Rockies hundreds of thou- 
sands of seedlings were planted. 

And on the human side of the pic- 
ture are the hearty appetites satisfied 
after the day’s work. (Photo No. 5). 
Plain food—but wholesome and plenty 
of it. 


distress 


A NEW MELTING POT 

The men have also been given an 
opportunity to learn how to live with 
other groups. The twang of the 
“down-easter” has been fused with 
the slow drawl of the southerner, the 
brittle speech of the townsman has 
been linked to the easy inflection of 
the countryman. 

Work aplenty. Food enough. And 
play and study. Trained educational 
advisers were detailed to each camp. 
Camp-fire studies became a popular 


feature. (Photo No. 6). 

These are the easily discernible 
benefits. There are also the intangi- 
bles. For the first time, thousands of 


young men have learned the meaning 
of confidence, of courage and energy. 

As it goes forward into its fourth 
year of action—its material values— 
eloquent in cold figures—are becom- 
ing attuned to the social and spiritual 
values which go hand in hand with 
this program of social reconstruction. 


DEREK Fox. 








Do 
|You Know 


That 


MORE cash is held by the 
~~ Treasury than ever before. 
The huge amount of funds, to- 
taling more than enough to have 
paid all Federal expenses for 
three years of the Civil War, has 
been accumulated by borrowing 
operations to enable the Treas- 
ury to meet bonus and work re- | 
lief demands later this year. 
+ 2 


RODUCTION of light air-| 

planes of the private owner | 
type, Commerce Department fig- | 
ures show, was a third greater in | 
the United States last year than | 
in 1934. 
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VEGETABLE breeding lab- 
oratory, the first of its kind in | 
the world, has been established | 
near Charleston, South Carolina, | 
by the Department of Agricul- | 
ture. The purpose of the labora- | 
tory which the Department has | 
set up in cooperation with south- 
ern States, is to breed high qual- | 
ity, disease-resistant vegetables 





| adapted especially to the South. | 
eo 

ESPITE the issuance of more | 

than 2,500 patents during the | 
past fifty years for railroad cross- | 
ties to be used as substitutes for | 
wooden cross-ties none has been | 
adopted. In the opinion of for- 
estry experts it is improbable 
that any satisfactory substitute 
for the wooden tie will be devel- 
oped. 


x * * 


HIS country is becoming the 
world’s leading tree planter. 
In a comparatively short time an 





area equal in size to about half of 
Massachusetts has been planted 
to trees by various Federal agen- 
cies. 

x * * 


JELIVERY of bonus bonds 


and checks will begin June 15. | 


They will be mailed from the 
Federal Reserve Banks and the 


Treasury. 
x * & 


NEARLY six million hunting li- 
~ genses, for which sportsmen 
paid a total of more than nine 





million dollars, were issued in the | 
United States and Alaska in 1934, 
the latest year for which records 
are available. Pennsylvania was 
first and New York was second 
both in receipts and the number 
of licenses issued. 
































A message jor those 


who do not believe in 


AMTRACLES 


We do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. We have the highest regard 
and the utmost respect for the 
current cars of lower prices. They 
are all exceptional values and 
worthy of commendation. How- 
ever, while they have been progress- 
ing, La Salle has been progress- 
ing. You would have to believe in 
miracles to expect La Salle to be 
duplicated in the price range below 
it. To get La Salle style, quality 
and performance, you must buy a 
La Salle. There is no substitute. 


CADILLAC 


Detroit, Mich. 


MOTOR CAR CO. 


PRICES LIST AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Monthly payments to suit your purse 
on the G.M. Installment Pian. 
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HY NOT? 


A savory dinner in the Co- 


lonial Tavern Car, delightfully differ- 


ent from the stereotyped food and su- i- 


ings of the ordinary diner ... a restful evening 


in the lounge car, with the latest magazines 


and fine radio music to entertain you... 


then—tv bed and pleasant dreams. 


and 


Not the 


slightest reason for discomfort, mental or 


physical. 


No doubt about 


it, Chesapeake 


and Ohio has revolutionized railway travel. 





SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 














THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN 


‘THE F.F.V. 


Any ticket agent can route you on the finest fleet of 


air-conditioned trains in the world. 


Insist upon. it! 
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+ THE LIMITS TO THE JUDICIAL POWERS OF CONGRESS + 


By HENRY F. ASHURST 
Democratic Senator from Arizona, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary 
Committee 


NUMBER of persons, respectable 
in character, have complained 
against the exercise of the power of 
the Federal courts to declare acts 
passed by Congress unconstitutional. 
Some of the complainants take the 
position that since we derived our 
legal procedure from England and 
that inasmuch as the English courts 
did not exercise the power to de- 
clare an act of Parliament void, it 
was, therefore, unprecedented and 
unauthorized for Federal courts in 
the United States to explore an act 
of Congress with a view of ascer- 
taining if such act was within the 
power of the National Legislature. 
It will be remembered that the 
colonial governments in America 
were grants from the King and 
were connected with England 
through the medium of the Crown 
and not through Parliament. The 
colonial charters were in fact con- 
stitutions, and the words “our con- 
stitution” in the Declaration of In- 
dependence have particular refer- 








CORRECTIN 





Mr. Ashurst Asserts; Powers Under Constitution Defined 


ence to the colonial charters or 


grants 
These charters differed somewhat 


as to the powers granted or denied, 
but they all appear to have con- 
tained the provision that local leg- 
islation enacted by the Colonies 
should not be contrary to the laws 
of England; hence the colonial laws 
were frequently tested by the char- 
ter or by the law of England, and 
many acts of colonial assemblages 
were annulled because they did not 
stand the test as to whether they 
were in accord with the Constitu- 
tion; that is to say, with the colo- 
nial charter—the grant. 
American colonists became familiar 
with that system and practice. 

I now quote from an article 
written by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Borah], whose learning as a 
lawyer is well known and whose in- 
dustriousness in research is daily 


G FAULTS IN HOME FINANCING: 


Thus the | 





manifest, which article was printed 


in the Congressional Record on Jan. 
6, 1936, as follows: ° 


“Years before John Marshall was 
born it was a settled doctrine in 
the Colonies that any legislative act 
of a colonial legislature must be 
held void if in conflict with the 
charter or fundamental law of the 
Colony. It was a doctrine which 
grew up with our constitutional 
history. It was a doctrine which 
grew up with American law. Over 
500 acts of colonial legislatures were | 
held void under this principle.” 


ROOTED IN CONSTITUTION | 


I choose also to refer to the able | 


| address delivered before the Bar As- 


sociation of the city of Charleston, | 
W. Va., on January 25, 1936, by the 
Honorable John H. Hatcher, presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals, State of West Virginia. 
Moreover, I would direct attention 
to the address of the erudite junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Connally] 








THE ROLE OF FEDERAL SAVINGS AGENCIES 





Progress Made in Obtaining Lower Mortgage Costs and | 


Proving Greater Security for Borrower and Investor 





WO new Federal agencies are | 
playing a major role in the evo- 
lution of a home financing system | 


in the United States which may pre- 
vent a recurrence of the conditions 
in this field during the worst years 
of the depression. 


These agencies—the Federal Sav- | 


ings and Loan Associations and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation—are operated in con- 
junction with the Federal Home 
Loan Banks. 

John H. Fahey, chairman of the 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board, | 


points out that the new system is 
set up to correct three major faults 
which undermined the home mort- 
gage system prior to 1932: 

“First was the general use of 
short-term home loans, usually made 
at high interest rates that clearly 


reflected the hazards which early | 


maturity implied for the borrower, 


and the lack of any real liquidity | 


which this type of loan involved for 
the lender. 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933. 

“Second among the weak points 
of our mortgage position was the 
lack of any long-term reserve re- 
sources or rediscount facilities to 
which the lending institutions, with 
their billions of invested savings, 
could turn in a period of stress to 
meet the requirements of their de- 


positors, and to keep their supply | 
of loanable credit adjusted to the | 
legitimate needs of home owners for | 


mortgage funds at moderate rates. 
“Finally, among the most serious 


of all the defects of our mortgage | 
methods, were the absence of proper | 


lending and appraisal practices and 


procedure and the lack of a broad, 


mutual insurance system for the 
protection of savings held in the 
lending institutions.” 
COUNTRY-WIDE NEED 

When it was established in 1932 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Board | 
that more than half the | 
counties of this country were either 


found 


entirely unserved, or were inade- 
quately served with facilities to sat- 
isfy home financing needs. 

To correct this situation, Congress 


provided for the organization of the | 
| greater importance, is the Federal 


Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions when it passed the 

These associations operate under 
Federal charter and under strict 
Federal supervision. Each associa- 
tion, upon its organization automat- 


ically becomes a member of the | 


Federal Home Loan Bank of the 
district in which it is located and 


thus is enabled to take advantage | 
of the Federal | 


of the resources 
Home Loan Bank system. 

Existing home financing institu- 
tions, under certain conditions may 
convert into “Federals.” 


CONTROL ENTIRELY LOCAL 
Each association is designed to 

provide a plan of long-term sav- 

ings, which may in turn be lent to 


home owners on sound mortgage 


security. 

The associations are privately 
managed by local business and pro- 
fessional men and are not regarded 
as Federal enterprises although the 


Government may invest funds in | 


their shares. 


Such Federal investments may be 
up to 75 per cent of the total paid 


in capital, with the limitation of | 
$100,000 of preferred shares in any 


one association. 


Shares in an association may be 
purchased on several plans, allow- 
ing outright payments of $100 a 











HE accompanying article con- 

cerns the work of two permanent 
agencies under the Federal Loan 
Banl: Board. It is the third in a 
series in which the United States 
News is relating the story of some 
of the less publicized governmental 
agencies which have achieved re- 
sults of a constructive nature. 


“The permanent agencies uncer | 
the Federal Home Loan Bank 


Board,” concludes Mr. Fahey, 
“means greater safety and liquidity | 


before the Virginia State Bar Asso- | 


ciation August 9, 1935, wherein he 
demonstrates that under the Con- 
Stitution it is the duty of the courts 
to declare whether or not an act 
passed by Congress meets the test 
of the Constitution. 

In tyrannical governments the 
supreme magistracy, or the making 
construing, and enforcing the law, 
is vested in one and the same man, 
or one and the same body of men. 

In < government where one and 
the same magistracy makes, con- 
strues and enforces the laws, 
whether such magistracy be lodged 
in one man or in a body of men, 
there can be no public liberty. 

It is true, that English courts at 


| the time of the formation of our 


Federal Constitution recognized the 
absolute supremacy of acts of Par- 
liament. Such recognition, however, 
did not flow from any suggestion of 
legislative immunity from review 
but flowed from the fact that Par- 
liament acted in a double capacity— 


| that is to say, as legislature and as 


Parliament possessed legis- 
lative and judicial power. Parlia- 
ment was a court, the old curia 
regis or aula regis—a court estab- 
lished in England by Wiiliam the 
Conqueror in his own hall—long be- 
fore Parliament possessed the leg- 
islative power. In other words, 
when our government was formed 
there were reposing in Parliament 


court. 


¢——— 


Does Not Possess Absolute and Unlimited Authority, 








the legislative—should be lodged in 
different magistracies—different of- 
ficials — and that these powers 
should not be permitted to repose in 
or be exercised by one and the same 
magistracy. 


The Constitution of the United 
States (Art. IT, sec. 1) says: 
“The executive power shall be 


vested in a President of the United 
States of America—” 
And (Art. ITI, sec. 1) says: 


“The judicial power of the United 
| with repugnance and alarm from 


States shall be vested in one Su- 


preme Court and in such inferior | 


courts—” 
And so forth. 
Bear in mind that the executive 


power shall be vested in a President | 
power shall be | 


and the judicial 
vested in one Supreme Court, and 
so forth, but the Constitution did 
not vest in the Congress all legisla- 
tive power, but only such powers as 
were granted and enumerated. The 


tive powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress (Art. I, sec. 1). 


RIGHTS CLEARLY DEFINED 


Observe the scrupulous phrasing 


wherein executive power is granted 


to the President, judicial power to | 


the Court, but that only such legis- 


lative power as is granted, is lodged | 
and this was | 
| is not the law. 
Constitution desired it to be crystal | 


with the Congress; 


done because the makers of the 


clear that the Federal Legislature 


was to be of limited power and that 


certain rights and powers of the 
States were not granted to the Fed- 
eral Government but were reserved 
to the States. The States possess 
all the rights and powers not denied 


| to them by the Federal Constitution, 


Constitution says that all legisla- | dependent of the Treasury, 


| ments and the qualifications of its 


own Members, and it is not even su- 
premely legislative, as the States 
possess the powers that were not 
granted to the Congress. The be- 
lief that Congress possesses absolute 
and unlimited power is a devastat- 


| ing error into which many well- 


meaning persons have fallen. 
The Constitution makers would 
have recoiled from the suggestion of 


| granting to Congress the judicial 


power, and they would have recoiled 


the suggestion of granting to the 
judiciary the legislative power. 


| COURTS ARE INDEPENDENT 


Some of the ablest lawyers, not 
only of our time but in bygone 
days, complained with not a little 
reason against judge-made law. 
The United States courts are and 
ought to be independent of the 
Army, independent of the Navy, in- 
inde- 
pendent of patronage, independent 


| of popularity, and must be content 
Legislative power is | 


to remain so. 
the power to make laws. Judicial 
power is the power to declare laws. 
Executive power is the power to 
enforce laws. 

The power to declare the law, of 
course, comprises the duty to de- 
termine what is the law and what 
Article VI of the 
Constitution, among other things, 
says: 

“This Constitution and the laws 


of the United States which shall be | 


made in pursuance thereof * * * 


shall be the supreme law of the 
land * = *” 
An act not made in pursuance of 


law, but is an American develop- 
ment arising from colonial prac- 
tice out of a wholesome effort to 
keep separate the legislative power 
and the judicial power. It would be 
baleful to public liberty in-our coun- 
try for the legislative and the ju- 
dicial powers to be centered in one 
and the same magistracy. Our 
genius of government is built upon 
the separation of the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial power; 
and I doubt if, upon serious second 
thought, any enlightened friend to 
civil liberty will argue that these 
three powers should be centered in 
one and the same magistracy. 

“The legislative powers granted to 
Congress are enumerated and lim- 
ited, and such limitation was not 
by chance, was not fortuitous, was 
not accidental, but was deliberate. 
Instead of seeking to acquire the 
judicial power, we in Congress 
would more truly serve our country 
by confining our operations to our 
legislative power. 


REFORMS NOT IMPEDED 

Tt is true that our powers as 
Members of Congress are limited, 
but nevertheless, if properly exer- 
cised, they are of sufficient ampli- 
tude and grandeur to give scope 
and opportunity to the most zealous 
champions of true progress and 
needful reforms, the most redoubt- 
able defenders of liberty, the most 
eloquent tributes of popular gov- 


| ernment, and to soothe and assuage 


the most fevered ambition. 

There have been insinuations, 
unjustly indulged in, of course, that 
whilst seeking judicial power we 
have at the same time been abdi- 
cating some of our legislative 


a 





| debt-free ownership of his proptrty, | 





| through regular payments over a 








Home | 


share, or installment payments as 
low as 50 cents a share per month. 
Funds thus are made available for 
home loans immediately. 


700,000 INVESTORS SECURED 


Approximately $50,000,000 of Fed- 
eral money has been invested in 
shares of the associations. 

There now are more than 1,000 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions operating in some 700 cities in 
44 States. They have combined re- 
sources of approximately half a bil- 
lion dollars and 700,000 investors. 

“With their uniform loan meth- 
ods and sound principles of invest- 
ment,” comments Mr. Fahey, “the 
associations have rapidly developed 
into an important source of long- 
term mortgage loans for home own- 
ers, carrying interest rates as low 
as are consistent with local condi- 
tions under which the individual 
association operates, The year 1936 
may be expected to show impres- 
sive further development of this 
type of home mortgage institution.” 

About three-fifths of the associa- 
tions are new associations while the 
rest of those now operating under 
Federal charter are savings agencies 
which were formerly under State 
supervision. 

A recent ruling of the Supreme 
Court prevents the conversion of 
State-chartered building and loan 
associations into Federal associa- 


| tions in Wisconsin if the officials of 


that State veto the conversion. Only 
three associations are affected by 
the ruling, according to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. 


INSURANCE OF DEPOSITS 


Closely correlated with the sav- 
ings and loan associations and in 
the opinion of Mr. FalHey, of even 


Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, an agency which was estab- 
lished in June, 1934. 

Under this corporation the finan- 
cially strong, properly managed 
savings and loan associations, under 
either State or Federal charter, can 
insure accounts of all their share- 
holders against loss up to a maxi- 
mum of $5,000. 

More than 1,300 associations, with 
a billion dollars of resources and 


| representing 1,500,000 investors, have 


applied for insurance. 

All Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations are insured under the law 
but insurance is optional for State- 


| chartered institutions. 


Insurance premiums are set at a 
minimum of one-eighth of 1 per cent 
of the total amount of all insured 
accounts plus creditor obligations. 
Operations of the FSLIC are similar 
to those of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, except that its 
protection is directed toward in- 
vestors in home financing institu- 
tions rather than in banks. 


LOWER MORTGAGE COSTS 

It has been estimated by FHLBB 
Officials that eight million investors 
ultimately may be protected by the 
Federal Saving and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 


| period of years.” 


for savings, and give further incen- | both legislative and judicial power; 

tive to the more general practice of | hence, an act of Parliament was 

long-term amortized mortgage | oth supremely legislative and su- 
| premely judicial. 

lending. , | 


“In the long run, all these factors | DELEGATION OF POWERS 


make for lower mortgage cost on a In this connection it must be re- 
type of loan which permits the bor- | membered that when our Federal 
rower conveniently to come into | Constitution was formed much care 
was taken to see to it that the 

three powers of government—to 
wit, the judicial, the executive, and 


whereas Congress possesses only 
such power as was granted to it 
by the Federal Constitution. 
Parliament was not a body of 
men with delegated, limited au- 
thority. It was a body of men su- 
premely legislative and supremely 
judicial. The Congress of the 
United States is a body of men with 
delegated, limited authority, with no 
judicial power except as to impeach- | 


the Constitution is, of course, not 
a law. The judicial power may not 
make laws, but must declare, when 
its jurisdiction is invoked, whether 
an act of Congress is in pursuance 
of the Constitution; and if not made 
in pursuance of the Constitution, 
it is not a law. 


BASIS OF JUDICIAL REVIEW 
A judicial review of acts of Con- | 
gress is not an offshoot of English | 


powers. We would better first prove 
that we are faithful guardians of 
the power we now possess before we 
begin to try to acquire the judicial 
power. 

In conclusion, if in this address 
I have been able to rectify any of 
the errors which either myself or 
others may have imbibed on this 
subject, my «labors will not have 
been in vain. 























WHAT! 
No Coated Paper? 


The United States News does a job in the field of 
publishing not attempted by any other publication. 


It reports and interprets all 
promptly and in the fewest Pp 


At the end of the week—late 
Saturday afternoon, to be exact— 
The United States News pub- 
lishes a comprehensive picture of 
the activities of the Government 
for the preceding six days! 


In order to do this, it is neces- 
sary to print The United States 
News on newsprint and on high- 
speed newspaper presses! 


From time to time, we are 
asked, “Why don’t you print 
your newsmagazine on coated 
paper or on magazine paper, and 
make it look more like a maga- 
zine?” 

The answer is: Because of the 
time involved. 


By printing on newsprint on 
newspaper presses, it is possible 
for us to hold all our columns open 
until just before press time for 
last-minute news. 


If we were to print on coated 
paper, or on machine-finish paper 
or on any other magazine paper, it 


news of national affairs 
ossible words. 


would be necessary for us to ex- 
tend by several days the time 
between our closing hour on news 
and our starting hour on the press 
run. 


For printing on magazin. stock 
is mechanically a much slower 
process than printing on news- 
paper presses. 


When a publication is printed 
on magazine paper, more time is 
required to make electrotypes 
from which the actual printing is 
done. The ink dries more slowly 
on the harder-surfaced paper. It 
takes more time for “make-ready” 
before the presses can be started. 


Hence, it is necessary to make 
up some of the pages in advance, 
to close some of the forms early. 


The United States News, on the 
other hand, holds all its columns 
open until just before press time 
for last-minute news. Printed 
late Saturday afternoon, mailed 
Saturday night—and read as far 
West as Kansas City Monday, it 


is the fastest newsmagazine in the 
country! 


To report and interpret the 
news of national affairs promptly, 
and in the fewest possible words 
requires a larger staff than you 
find on most national magazines. 


More hours of work are neces- 
sary to turn out The United States 
News than to turn out an ordi- 
nary magazine. 


The actual cost of producing 
this newsmagazine of national af- 
fairs is far in excess of the cost of 
producing an ordinary weekly or 
monthly publication. 


The United States News is not 
a rewrite publication, not a “paste- 
pot-and-scissors” job! Far from 
it. The information this publica- 
tion presents each week is origi- 
nal material, dug out from origi- 
nal sources. Much of it is the 
product of long hours of research 
by highly trained writers and re- 
porters. 


And after the information is un- 
earthed, the work has just begun. 
All statements of fact are checked 
and verified first-hand. The back- 
ground is added, the reader is 
brought up-to-date on each sub- 
ject, told why certain things hap- 
pened — and, whenever. possible, 
what to expect next. 


And then the whole thing is 
boiled down and condensed under 
separate topic headings. 


And in order to do this particu- 
lar job on time each week The 
United States News is printed on 
high-speed newspaper presses! 
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+ SUPREME COURT AS A BAR TO ‘ELECTIVE DESPOTISM + 


a + 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 
Republican Senator from Michigan 

I respond to the subject—“A Lay- 
man Looks at the Supreme Court.” 
I am not a lawyer. This is neither 
a boast nor an apology. It is sim- 


ply a statement of fact. Lawyers | people. Today's recurrent question 
usually monopolize the discussion of | js: Shall this Voice be stifled? 
constitutional questions. But there The founders of America knew 
are many more laymen, fortunately, exactly wnat they were doing. They 
than lawyers. Therefore, a layman’s | knew that if Congress could decide 
view may be tolerated in the pres- | whether its own Acts are Constitu- 
ent discussion which rumbles up tional, the entire American system 
and down the country and intermit- would be flung to transient politics. 
tently breaks hotly in the Congress | The Constitution—and its sacred 
and the White House. guarantees—would become whatever 
The cause of these discussions is | €ach succeeding Congress might 


- | Ww it. It would change 
that the Supreme Court is repeatedly want to make it . 


= with the ebb and flow of each elec- 
stopping Congress and the President | tion ‘The rock whence we are hewn 
in enterprises which violate the Con- 


would become the shifting sand-pit 
stitution. This has happened 10 | in which the rights of the People 
times since March 4, 1933. In an- | could 


sink to destruction. The 
; : mee : s di it very frankly. 
ticipation of similar inevitable de- founders discussed y y 
nunciations, Congress itself has re- 


WARNINGS OF THE FOUNDERS 
pealed a number of its other recent 


Patrick Henry, who was the great 

laws. Promptly an age-old contro- | liberal of his time, said in the Vir- 

versy resumes. ginia Constitutional Convention: 
Since the foundation of the Re- | 


“TI take it as the highest encomium 
public whenever Congress and the | that the Acts of the Legislature, if 
Court have thus clashed, impatient | 


unconstitutional, are liable to be op- 
agitation has argued that the Su- posed by the Judiciary * * * The 
preme Court’s authority over the | Judiciary are the sole protection 
constitutionality of acts of Congress against a tyrannical execution of the 
ought to be abolished. Although the 


laws.” 
Court has repudiated only 62 acts Remember that warning! The Su- 
out of 24,300 public laws since the 


Pea - : - | preme Court protects the People 
ee Serta een | ae wom 
here is the cry tha zres : " 
be released from this Court veto. John Hancock, who wrote hi 
: nee : : name upon our Declaration of In- 
In this layman's view, if any such dependence where all time shall see 
movement ever succeeds it will be 


and honor it, said: 
a sad day for popular government, 


F i “Lest the pride of office or the 
f Ameri- 
= th od eo hand of lawless power should rob 


the People of their Constitutional 

RESTS ON THE PEOPLE | security, a proper balance is pro- 
It will simplify our thinking if vided in the Judicial Department. 
we realize that when an act of Con- | 


NO “ELECTIVE DESPOTISM” 
gress is thus rejected, it is the Con- 


stitution which is speaking. That 
means, in turn, that it is the Peo- 
ple speaking. The Supreme Court, | 
in such instance, is only the Consti- 
tution’s voice. The Judges are not 
passing their opinions upon the in- | 
trinsic merits of the law. Their sole | 
responsibility is to reject the law 
if it violates the Constitution. The 
judges are human. Their judgments 
may err. But somewhere, some how, 
some time, in our American system, | 
somebody must speak for the Con- | 
stitution in this precise fashion or, 
manifestly, the Constitution becomes 
mute and impotent. Better to risk 
occasional error of interpretation 
than to risk the loss of ordered lib- 
erty. This is our choice. 

It is our theory of government 
that the Constitution belongs exclu- 
sively to the People. They fought 
for it. They died for it. They wrote 
its guarantees. Into it they put 
those inalienable warrants which 
set American liberty apart and make | 
it the grandest thing on earth. To 
make certain that the People should 
never be robbed of its protection, 
the founders provided that none but 
the People can ever change it. They 
prescribed, in the Great Charter it- 
self, just how it may be amended. 
It thus has been amended 21 times 
That makes of it a living, progress- 
ing thing. But it is impregnable to 
any attack save by the People them- 
selves; and any time it loses this 
granite character, it will be the 
People who have been victimized. It | 
may be changed; but it must not 
be cheated. 


CHECKS AND BALANCES 


Now, in order to protect this popu- 
lar right, the founders realized they 
had to provide checks and balances. 
They had to defend the Constitu- 
tion against nullification and usur- 
pation. So they wisely—as every 
lesson of the years has proved—sep- 
arated the executive, legislative and 
judicial functions. They set up the 
Legislature to legislate and the Ex- 
ecutive to execute; then they pro- 
vided an independent Judiciary to 
require each to respect the rights 
of the other, and to require both 
to rxpect the rights of the People. 
Thus the Supreme Court became the 
voice of the Constitution which, re- 


ing in the production of the illumi- 
nating and authentic Federalist 
Papers to expound the new Ameri- 
can System, said: 

“An elective despotism was not 
the government we fought for. * * * 
For this reason, the Constitution 
required that the Legislative, Execu- 
| tive and Judiciary Departments 

should be separate and distinct, so 

that no person should exercise the 
powers of more than one of them 
at the same time.” 

Are we such egotists in this new 
day that we think to escape the im- 
plications of this wisdom? Listen: 
“An elective despotism was not the 
government we fought for!” No: 
and it is not the government which 
the People of the United States will 
embrace in 1936 or in any other 
year, if they intend to protect them- 
selves against the tyrannical trends 
toward dictatorship which are en- 
gulfing the balance of the world. 

The Federalist Papers wisely said: 

“Limitations only can be pre- 
served by the Courts whose duty it 
must be to declare all acts contrary 
to the Constitution void. * * * With- 
out this, all our rights and priv- 

ileges would amount to nothing.” 


WHAT COULD HAPPEN 


I take it that no loyal American 
citizen wants his rights and priv- 
ileges “to amount to nothing.” 
Here he is put on direct notice that 
he hazards their loss when he would 
poison the Constitutional jurisdic- 
tion of the Courts. 

As laymen, let’s be practical about 
this matter. Let’s see what could 
happen if you eliminate the Supreme 
Court and permit Congress to de- 
cide the constitutionality of its own 
acts. It is not enough to say that 
these things probably wouldn’t hap- 
pen. That begs the question—par- 
ticularly at a time when amazingly 
unbelievable things are happening 
under every flag on earth. The 
priceless functions of our own Con- 
stitution—and its voice in. the Su- 
preme Court—is to see that no op- 
portunity for such perversions shall 
exist. 

You cherish your right of free 
speech. What guarantees it to you? 
The Constitution. Suppose Con- 
| gress were to abridge or destroy 

your right of free speech. Where 
could you go for redress? To the 

Supreme Court. But suppose the 

e ° r Supreme Court be eliminated and 
Slight Decline Show n Congress be permitted to decide the 

sae meaaees constitutionality of its own acts. 
Employment totals in the Civil | Would not a Congress which was 
Executie branch of the Federal Gov- | brazen to rob you of free speech be 
ernment showed a decrease of 5,090 | equally brazen in finding excuses 





Hamilton and Madison, collaborat- | 








Constitution in behalf of this guar- 
anty? The Supreme Court. Would 
you think it safe or wise to strike 
down this vigilant sentry? Time 
and again the Court has rescued 
freedom of the press from its as- 
Sailants. Only last week, the Court 
rescued it from a State Legislature 
which would have put it in chains. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
No other agency could rescue it. 
It was the Court—or nothing. 


Translate that same situation into 
federal legislation. Would it be 





itself whether it has raped the free- 
dom of the press? Would not any 
such assailant inevitably insist that 
his tyranny was orthodox and re- 
spectable? Is that not the way with 
tyrants? 
| So it is all down through the Bill 
| of Rights—your right of petition— 
your protection against search and 
seizure—the sanctity of your home— 
your right of trial by jury—your 
right to own private property—your 
protection against cruel and unusual 
punishment—your ballot—your en- 
tire American heritage. Whether 
you know it or not you are relying 
| upon the Constitution for these 
| privileges, and you are relying upon 
the Supreme Court to make the 
| Constitution vocal and effective in 
| your behalf. 


THE PEOPLE’S SHIELD 


Would it be prudent to toss this 
protection away just because some- 





cisions? Most of the time you are 

so completely in tune with it, and 
| you subconsciously rely so com- 
| pletely upon its vigilance, that you 
scarcely realize it is functioning at 
| all. Those who dislike its conclu- 
| Sion on the AAA suddenly discover 
| that it is a pretty dependable tri- 
| bunal when it passes on TVA. 
This phenomenon has been con- 
| stant through the years. Those who 
| are inclined most vehemently to 
| complain at one moment, usually 
| live to see the day when, at some 
| other moment, they whole-heartedly 
applaud. Thus the great South 
which, originally, was the chief 
critic of the Court’s so-called “usur- 
pation” in decisions amplifying fed- 
ederal authority at the expense of 
State sovereignty, turned to the 
same Court in Reconstruction Days 
and gratefully gained protection 
from it against an improper exer- 
cise of this same amplified au- 
thority. 

Thus, 
were shocked in 1908 when the Court 
found that a Labor boycott violated 
the Sherman Act, and proclaimed 
it an evidence of the servility of the 
Bench to “Big Business,” they totally 
forgot how equally shocked “Big 
Business” had been when the same 
Court in 1897 found that “railroad 
pools” were illegal under the same 
Act. 

So it always has been and will be. 
The Supreme Court honorably and 
conscientiously goes its unruffied 
way and bravely functions under its 
Constitutional responsibility. It does 
not seek to please an electorate. It 
woos no constituency. Its only mas- 
ter is the Constitution whose only 
master is the people. 
popular or otherwise; 
right or wrong; but one thing is 
certain—it is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the American system and to 
the preservation of American lib- 
erty. 


BULWARK AGAINST DESPOTISM 


Carry the inquiry a little farther. 
Suppose Congress and the Executive 
concluded to perpetuate themselves; 
to extend their terms; to cancel 
elections. What is to prevent? The 
Constitution. How? Through the 
Supreme Court. Is there any other 
veto? No. Suppose you strike down 





too, when Labor Unions | 


It may be | 
it may be 


| 
times you dislike the Court’s de- 








the Court, and let Congress review 
its own works. Suppose you make 
Congress and the Executive supreme. 
What becomes of the People’s sov- 
ereignty? 

It is no answer to say that such 
hypothesis is fantastic or that it 
would be too revolutionary to be 
stopped even by the Court. Exactly 





persons in February as compared | to validate its tyranny? 
with January. You believe in freedom of religion. 
Most of the reduction, the Civil | It is a cardinal American rigit. 
Service Commission pointed out, | Where do you get it? From the 
was due to reorganization of the | Constitution. Suppose it is assailed 
personnel of the Works Progress | by law—as is the case tonight in 
Administration and to the Resettle- | many another land. Where would 
ment Administration’s deletion of | you go for protection? To the Su- 
4,157 project employes, who have | preme Court. But suppose Congress 
been employed from relief rolls, from | decides for itself what is or is not 
its administrative personne] lists. | constitutional. Would not a Con- | 
There was a total employment of | 8Tess which dared curb your relig- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 

799,930 persons in the Federal serv- | ious freedom dare equally to validate 
ice at the end of February with | its own act? Would not this be 
605,850 of the total employed in the | “elective despotism?” 

regular agencies, 51,230 in the new You believe in a free press. It | 
agencies, and 142,850 at work in | is the well-spring of democracy. 
emergency agencies and bureaus un- | What guarantees its freedom? The 
der the Works Program. Constitution. Who speaks for the 


| these examples to know their men- 


| for which elected by the people. 


this sort of thing has happened else- 
where. The founders of the Ameri- 
can system were near enough to 


ace. The British Parliament—un- 
checked by a written Constitution 
rendered articulate by a Supreme 
Court— on _ several occasions 
changed the period of election; in 
one instance continuing itself in 
place four years beyond the term 


Indeed, under the British system, 
Parliament can do no wrong. A 
recent book by a former British Cab- 
inet member has said: | 

“Parliament could pass a law that | 
every red-headed man should be 
hanged, and the Courts of Law 
would have to carry out its bidding.” 


View of Senator Vandenberg in Opposing Limitation of, 
| High Tribunal’s Right of Judicial Review 





prudent to let Congress decide for | 

















’ Court than in the Congress. It only 
recognizes the reality that their 
functions are separate and different. 
The Court could no more be trusted 
both to legislate and to judge than 
can the Congress. It is the separa- 


tives that counts. 


HOW TYRANNY RISES 


This conclusion by no means sup- 
poses a superiority of the judicial 
to the legislative power. It only 
supposes that the power of the pea- 
ple is superior to both; and that 
where the will of the Legislature, 
declared in its statutes, stands in 
opposition to that of the People, 
declared in the Constitution, the 
People have a right to rule. Their 
only reliance at such a moment is 
an untrammeled Supreme Court. 
This does not make the Suprem? 
Court the actual ruler of America. 
That is a subtle, self-serving sophis- 
try. It does not put the Court above 
Congress. It merely puts the Con- 
Stitution above both—and that is 
precisely where it belongs, and where 
it is going to stay if the Republic 
Shall survive. 

You can never make a tyrant out 
of the Supreme Court. It lacks one 
single power of affirmative enslave- 
ment. It can not take one, single 
step toward oligarchy. But you can 
make any sort of monster, suited to 
the prevailing appetite of the ruling 
passion, out of a Supreme Congress 
which is above all things and all 
| men. Again I quote The Federalist 
Papers: 

“To accumulate in a single body 
all the most important prerogatives 
of sovereignty is to entail upon our 
posterity one of the most execrable 
forms of government that human 
infatuation ever contrived.” 

Proposals to escape the existing 


Is that sort of thing, or any part 
of it, a desirable substitute for the 
American system? I repeat, it is no 
answer to say that no American 
Congress and no American Execu- 
tive would so far transgress the con- 
stitutional order. An excellent test 
of any proposition is to assess its 
ultimate and extreme possibilities. 
No man knows what would happen 
if we should let down the bars—par- 
ticularly at an hour when the whole 
world is restless with new dictator- 
ships. We might revert to type. | 
Once upon a time the State of Penn- 
sylvania had a “Council of Censors” 
to inquire whether the Legislature 
and the Executive had exceeded 
their constitutional powers. It found 
many such occasions—even that 
“constitutional trial by jury had | 
been violated.” 

SEE THREATS TO LIBERTY 

Can it possibly be progressive to 
invite an American renaissance of 
these outrages upon our conception 
of a People’s government? Can 
there be any logical liberalism in 
emasculating the people’s primary 
defense of their own sovereignty 
under the American Flag? This lay- 
man does not think so. He believes 
that all these threats to the exist- 
ing independence of the Supreme 
Court and its right to call Congress 
and the Executive to account in the 
name of the Constitution, no mat- | 
ter how nobly meditated, are threats | 
to the fundamental liberty of the | 








gress be freed entirely from re- 
straint. Sometimes it is urged that 
more than a majority of the Court 


| be required to stop a Congressional 
} invasion of the Constitution—per- | 
| haps that a unanimous Court be re- 


tion and division of these preroga- 


quired. 


These latter propositions differ 
only in the matter of degree. The 
same infirmity, from the People’s 
viewpoint, attaches proportionately 
to all. For example, if a unanimous 


| Court be demanded, one Justice out 


of nine could stifle the voice of the 
Constitution. Thus one-ninth of 
the Court would outweigh eight- 
ninths, All of these schemes would 
increase the presumptions in favor 
of Congress and relatively decrease 
them in favor of the Court. 

This layman believes that the di- 
rection, even more than the length, 


| of such proposed steps is subversive 


of the American system. The ex- 
tent to which the Judiciary can 
permanently usurp legislative power 
is utterly limited—because the Peo- 
ple can amend their Constitution if, 
as and when they please, and the 
Congress can impeach the Court if 
it misbehaves. 

Furthermore, the Court has no 
power to enforce its decisions save 
the power of a loyal and enlightened 
public opinion. It commands 
neither the arms nor the purse of 
the nation. But the extent to which 
the Legislature and the Executive 
can usurp Judicial power, in the ab- 
sence of these American checks and 
balances, is wholly without any 
limits whatsoever. They command 
every implement of tyranny. There- 
fore, though some may think that 
the former evil exists in some de- 
gree, the People will find it in- 


finitely the lesser of two evils if | 


they are wise in the vigilance with 
which they defend and preserve 


the Judiciary, we deliver ourselves 
to a new formula under which “spe- 
cial privilege” would have to control 
but one Congressional election in 
order to dominate the United States 
and write its uncensored ultimatum 
into the lives of a defenseless peo- 
ple. Or we deliver ourselves to a 
formula under which a revolution- 
ary order need but capture a single 
November referendum in order to 
bind our nation to whatever subver- 
sion the passion of an inflamed mo- 
ment might prescribe. 

This layman rejects any such in- 
vitation to jeopardy. Therefore, this 
layman looks upon the Supreme 
Court with deepest attachment and 
respect—not because it is a Court— 
not alone because of the consistently 
high character of its personnel—but 
because it is the Voice of the Con- 
stitution which, in turn, is the Voice 
of the American People themselves. 

Text of an address over the Na- 

tional Broadcasting Company net- 


work under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Star Radio Forum. 














There’s a Life Insurance 
answer to every financial 
problem. Have you found 
the answer to yours? 





LIFE INSURANCE Com 
oF BosTON, MassacnuserTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


vg please send me your booklet, 


uestion.”” 





People themselves. 
This conclusion by no means sup- 
poses a greater patriotism in the 


jurisdiction of the Supreme Court | 
| periodically take differing forms. 
Sometimes, it is urged that Con- | 


their birthright. 


If we hamstring this function of | 
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EVERY industrial plant in America 
has within its walls a giant—a giant 
bent upon destruction. 

The name of this giant is friction. 
Unchecked, it destroys little by little 
the very machines which create it. 
And its toll, measured in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, is what accountants 
call maintenance cost. 


To thwart friction and cut mainte- 
nance cost is the dual job of industrial 
lubrication. The cost of lubricants 
themselves is small compared to the 
cost of maintenance. To get a true 








A Giant in the House 


and accurate picture of factory lubri- 
cation cost, both of these bills must 
be added together. 

Gulf, in approaching any industrial 
lubrication problem, takes this 
broader view. It aims to cut both the 
lesser cost of the lubricants and the 
greateritem of maintenance cost. 

In Gulfs great industrial division 
is a staff of over 200 twained experts, 
who visit plants and study the 
individual machines just as doctors 
study their patients. 


When these doctors “prescribe,” 





surprising savings usually follow. 


For the proper Gulf lubricant keeps 
equipment operating efficiently, avoids 
breakdowns, lost time and money. 


The emblem shown here is the 
symbol of quality lubrication. It car- 
ries with it an unwritten pledge—that 
Gulf considers its responsibility at an 
end—not when its lubricants are 
delivered—but only when the use of 
these lubricants has helped to effect 
important maintenance economies. 
Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania 
.-- Gulf Refining Company. 
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FEWER BIG GIFTS: 


MERICANS are making fewer 

large gifts than they did a few 
years ago. Final figures are not yet 
available for 1935 but preliminary 
tax estimates indicate that actual 
gifts were much lower than in 1934. 
Budget estimates forecast that still 
fewer gifts will be made during the 
present year. 

Reason given by Treasury officials 
for this slump in gifts is the new 
high gift tax rates that have re- 
cently been put into effect. It now 
costs about twice as much to give 
away money as it did two years ago. 

Congress in 1934 and again last 
year voted to raise gift tax rates 
But these new rates did not go into 
effect until the first of the follow- 
ing year. Consequently those who 
contemplated bestowing a large 


IS TAX TO BLAME? 





How Slump in Transfers Has Followed 
Increase in Levy—Checking Evasion 
Of Inheritance Impost 


| 





amount of worldly goods wpon their 
relations or fellowmen, made their 
gifts before midnight on the last 
day of the year. 

Persons making gifts of money 
or other property valued at $5,000 
or more in one year are required to 
file returns for each such gift by | 
March 15 of the following year. If 
the gift was to a charitable or edu- 
cational institution, a return must 
be filed but such gifts are not tax- | 
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A daily flow 
of helpful data 


‘be and from Marine Midland bank- 
ing offices in 28 New York State 
communities, a steady stream of 
information flows back and forth. 
From New York to Buffalo, from 
Rochester to Troy, from Niagara 
Falls to Binghamton and back 
again, this clear current of ever- 
changing business facts is of value 
both to local customers and out- 
side concerns doing business in 


the Empire State. 
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WEBSTER MIDDLEPORT 












RESOURCES OVER $450,000,000 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS ARE LOCATED IN 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER BINGHAMTON 
NIAGARA FALLS TROY JAMESTOWN WATERTOWN 
LACK AWANNA LOCKPORT OSWEGO N. TONAWANDA 

~ BATAVIA ENDICOTT CORTLAND JOHN SON CITY 
TONAWANDA MALONE ALBION MEDINA 
EAST AURORA CORINTH AVON ALEXANDRIA BAY 


Inquiries should be addressed to Marine Midland Trust Co., New York City 
or to Marine Trust Co., Buffalo 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corperation 
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able. The $5,000 exemption is known 
as an “exclusion of filing” exemp- 
tion. ‘In addition to that a donor 
is entitled to give away, free from 
tax, up to $40,000 during his life- 
time. The tax then starts at 1% 
per cent for the next $10,000 and 
rises gradually until the maximum 
rate of 52% per cent on all gifts 
over $50,000,000 is reached. 

Although the tax is on the donor. 
the person who receives anv giit of 
more than $5,000 in any one year 
must file a return with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for informa- 
tional purposes. Should a donor be 
unable to pay the tax when due, 
the donee would then become liable 
for the gift tax. Payment of a gift 
tax does not in any case exempt the 
gift from the income tax on the 
amount received. 

Treasury officials are not allowed 
to disclose any personal information 
contained on gift tax returns. They, 
however, report that during the last 
four years several returns have been 
filed showing gifts running into mil- 
lions of dollars. 


HISTORY OF ESTATE TAX 

Gift taxes are an outgrowth of 
taxes levied on estates left by de- 
ceased persons to their heirs. These 
taxes were first employed by the 
Federal Government to help finance 
the Civil War. Later, another form 
of legacy tax was in force during 
the Spanish American War. 

These two taxes were temporary 
affairs. They were enacted prima- 
rily as revenue measures, and were 
repealed after the emergencies had 
passed. The estate tax as it is now 
known was first enacted into law 
when President Wilson signed the 
measure in the Fall of 1916. 

It was the result of much social 
agitation on the part of the liberals 
of both major parties. The idea be- 
hind the movement was that the 
Government should have a share of 
all large fortunes left by private in- 
dividuals. 

At first the rates were low and 








New Securities Issues 


Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


SAGUENAY POWER COMPANY, LTD., 
Montreal, Canada—$30,000,000 of first 
mortgage 4% sinking fund bonds due 
April 1, 1966; $5,000,000 of 2% %—4% 
serial notes maturing 1937 to 1946; 
and 50,000 shares of $100 paar value 
(Canadian money) 5'2% cumulative 
preferred stock. Further data to be 
furnished by amendment. 

KINGDOM OF NORWAY—$31,500,000 
of 29 year 44% sinking fund external 
loan bonds due April 1, 1965. Further 
data to be furnished by amendment. 

MINNEAPOLIS GAS LIGHT COM- 
PANY, Minneapolis, Minn.—$11,000,- 
000 of first mortgage 4% bonds due 
1950 and transferable receipts for the 
company’s 4%% first mortgage gold 
bonds due 1950, of which $10,778,000 
are now outstanding. Further data to 
be furnished by amendment. 

WISCONSIN GAS & ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, a, Wisc.—$10,500,000 of 
first mortgage 314% bonds, due April 
1, 1966. Further data to be furnished 
by amendment. 

CENTRAL MAINE POWER COMPANY 
—$9,000,000 of first and general mort- 
gage 4% bonds due Feb. 1, 1966. Fur- 
ther data to be furnished by amend- 


























United States Trust Company 


of New York 


45 Wall Street, New York 
Chartered 1853 





Condensed Statement as of March 31, 1936. 




















RESOURCES 

ne ETTORE CEE ET ee $25,905,572.46 
ee SE Ere Free 31,106,937.42 
Bills Purchased ............ ee eee 2,455,499.44 
United States Government Securities. ....... 15,500,000.00 
State and Mumicipal Bonds.... . hin, 2 are 3,000,000.00 
DO See a ae ere 11,082,250.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.....:....... 780,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages....... lene eu swiaied 5,796,145.69 
Real Estate, 45 Wall Street............... 2,000,000.00 
Other Real Estate......... ry ree er ee 125,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable............... 407,865.62 

$98,159,270.63 

LIABILITIES 

SS Br Creer ee Ce ee eee $ 2,000,000.00 
a esas daa eeseesssa ee 
ND SE ois 6s aaa whee sa so 0 ks 4,106,691.56 

$30,106,691.56 
PPTL eee See eer ee ae 66,366,475.48 
Interest Accrued on Deposits......... até 39,584.85 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses. .... - 1,346,518.74 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1936...... et 300,000.00 

$98,159,270.63 


United States Government and other securities carried at $405,000 are pledged te secure public 
deposits and for other purpeses required by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





























applied only to the largest fortunes 
as they passed from one generation 
to another. 
brought in increasing revenues for 


a number of years, reaching $154,- | 


000,000 in 1921 after which it began 
to decline. 

As the public became more and 
more aware of the tax, owners of 
large estates began finding ways to 
avoid paying the tax. As they en- 
tered their 60’s or 70’s, wealthy peo- 
ple would make outright gifts so 
that when they died, the Federal 
Government received 
revenue. 

This tax “leak” was not to the lik- 
ing of Congress, so on June 2, 1924, 
the first gift tax law was enacted. 
federal revenues were then increas- 
ing rapidly. The budget was bal- 
anced and the annu~' surplus was 
growing larger. Taxes were being 
reduced and two years later a move 
to repeal gift taxes was «"«cessful 
while estate taxes were reduced. 

At the time the gift law was en- 
acted many doubted its constitution- 
ality. This contention also carried 
weight in its repeal but after it had 
been stricken from the statute books 
the Supreme Court, acting on a case 
involving a gift made while the law 
was in effect, decided that a gift 
tax fell within the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government. 

Depression needs for more revenue 
were instrumental in placing the 
gift tax back on the statute books 
with the enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1932. Although rates have 
since been raised twice, the basic 
law is still the same. 


This new tax, however, 


little or no 


April 6, 1936 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 


To Bondholders and Stockholders of The Baldwin Locomotive Works: 

A Plan of Reorganization of The Baldwin Locomotive Works, prepared 
in cooperation with and having the approval of the Protective Committees 
organized by holders of Consolidated Mortgage Bonds and holders of each 
class of Capital Stock, is being submitted for your consideration in connec- 
tion with the proceedings for the reorganization of this Company now pend- 
ing in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Board of Directors believes that this Plan provides equitably for 
each class of Bondholders and Stockholders and, if carried out, will enable 
the Company to continue operations and take advantage of any improve- 
ment in general business conditions. 

For these reasons the Board recommends that all bondholders and stock- 
holders accept the Plan after it has been given careful consideration as a 
whole and as to its individual provisions. 

Prompt response is desirable to permit early consummation of the Plan. 

The Special Master appointed by the Court to consider the Plan recom- 
mended it to the Court for preliminary approval. 

Copies of the Plan, together with acceptance forms, and of the President’s 
letter, presenting certain additional data, have been mailed to all security 
holders whose names are on record with the Company. 

If your name is not on record with the Company, you are urged, in your 
own interest, to write for this material at once. 

Requests for copies of, and inquiries with respect to, the Plan will receive 
prompt attention if addressed to the undersigned at 2607 Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
George H. Heuston, President 





























Dated April 1, 


of these Bonds 


OF ISSUE 


SINKING 
FUND 


April 6, 1936. 





1986 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$40,000,000 


The New York Central Railroad Company 


Ten Year 3°/4% 


Secured Sinking Fund Bonds 


Due Aprit 1, 1946 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal, Fully registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $50,000 and authorized multiples of $10,000, 


Coupon and registered Bonds interchangeable, 


Redeemable, in any part, for the sinking fund or from deposits arising from the release of pledged securities or from 
principal or capital payments thereon, upon 30 days’ notice on any interest payment date at 100% and accrued interest. 
Also redeemable, at the option of the Company, on or after October 1, 1936, in whole or in any part, on any interest payment 
date on 30 days’ notice, and on any other date on 60 days’ notice, at the following prices with accrued interest: to and 
including April 1, 1938 at 103%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1940 at 102%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1942 
at 1014,%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1944 at 101%; and thereafter at 100%. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 


. 





The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The New York Central Railroad Company has summarized as follows certain parts of its letter dated 
April 8, 1936, describing this issue. The entire letter and Exhibits should be read prior to any purchase 


PuRPOSsE The net proceeds from the sale of these Bonds and from the sale of $15,000,000 of one to five year Serial 
Secured Notes, Issue of 1936, together with a $7,900,000 collaterally secured five year note or its proceeds, 
will be used, together with funds from the Company’s current cash, to discharge $62,900,000 of demand 
loans, being all of the Company’s outstanding demand loans except a $2,179,168.10 loan from the Railroad Credit 
Corporation. Subject to certain terms and conditions, Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated and certain associates 
have agreed to purchase severally from the Company the Bonds at 961/4,% and accrued interest to date of delivery. 


SECURITY The Bonds will be the direct obligation of the Company aad will be secured by pledge of the following 


collateral: Computed 
, —o , . . Valuation* 
$40,000,000 The New York Central Railroad Company Refunding and Improvement . 
Mortgage 5° Bonds, Series C, due October 1, 2013........ Perce eT rere $36,600,000 

315,600 shares The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad Company capital stock......... 22,723,2 
9,200 shares The New York and Harlem Railroad Company common capital stock... 1,191,400 
13,440 shares The Mahoning Coal Railroad Company common capital stock.......... 7,526,400 
7,600 shares The Mahoning Coal Railroad Company preferred capital stock...... soe 395,200 
99,200 shares Reading Company first preferred stock... .........0c0ecceeeeseees coescese 4,315,200 
218,400 shares Reading Company second preferred stock. ......csceeeeeveeseess seseeee 8,299,200 
$81,050,600 


*Valuations of the pledged securities computed at closing bid quotations per unit April 8, 1986, for stocks 
and bonds of the issues pledged. The totai of such computed valuations was slightly in excess of 200% of 
the principal amount of these Bonds. 


The cash dividends declared and paid in respect of the year 1935 on the pledged shares of capital stock aggregated 
$2,140,800, all of which were more than earned in the year. Pledged collateral may, without notice to Bondholders, 
be released as provided in the Indenture under which the Bonds are to be issued. 


EARNINGS The following compilation of earnings of The New York Central Railroad Company for the years 1926 to 

1935 inclusive (as to the years 1926 to 1929 inclusive and January, 1930, consolidated with earnings of the 
companies which became lessor companies on February 1, 1930) is from page 5 of the letter describing these Bonds 
and is subject to the statements there made and to the information in the Company’s Condensed Income Account 
and Profit and Loss Account (Exhibits 2 and 3 attached to said letter) and the notes forming integral parts thereof. 
Income in the table below includes dividends received from subsidiaries which were not currently earned by them 
in the aggregate by $637,580 in 1930, $6,738,966 in 1931, $104,110 in 1932 and $2,807 ,346 in 1935, 


Deductions from Net 


Year ended Railway Operating 
December 31 Revenues Gross Income Gross Income _ Income 
1926 $597,564,113 $137 ,644,690 $60,635,769 $77,008,921 
1927 572,030,510 123,235,535 60,121,396 63,114,139 
1928 570,169,610 128,635,100 61,195,446 67 439,654 
1929 590,008 ,623 136,392,388 59,211,452 77,180,936 
1930 478,918,347 96,998,633 61,016,841 35,981,792 
1931 382,190,183 63,891,871 61,461,770 2,430,101 
1932 293,636,140 44,497,022 62,753,422 18,256,400 Loss 
1933 283,341,102 54,791,301 60,203,814 5,412,513 Loss 
1934 295,084,881 52,577,534 60,259,869 7,682,335 Loss 
1935 310,192,980 59,441,181 59,326,135 115,046 


To provide a sinking fund sufficient to redeem at least $22,750,000 of Bonds prior to maturity, the 


Company has covenanted to make sinking fund payments of $250,000 quarterly from July 5, 1936 
to January 5, 1941 both inclusive, and $1,000,000 quarterly from April 5, 1941 to July 5, 1945 
both inclusive. Sinking fund moneys are to be applied to the purchase of the Bonds at or below 100% and 
accrued interest or, if not so obtainable, to redemption at 100% and accrued interest of Bonds called by lot. 


The foregoing is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the 
Offering Circular dated April 6, 1936, and is subject to the more detailed statements 
therein. The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Price 98° and Accrued Interest 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incerporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


These Bonds are offered subject to prior sale when, as and if issued and accepted by the undersigned 
and associated purchasers of the Bonds from the Company, and subject to authorization by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of their issue and sale, and also subject to the approval of Messrs. Davis Poik 
Wardwell Gardiner & Reed of all legal proceedings in connection with their issue and sale. It is expected 
that delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at 
the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. on or about Aprid 1}, 1936, against payment therefor in New York funds. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
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WENTY-FIVE Congressmen last | 

week listened to what represent- 
atives of the Administration, busi- | 
ness and the Communist Party had 
to say about President Roosevelt’s 
latest tax proposal. 

These Congressmen were the 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which is holding 
public hearings on the new tax plan 
as recently outlined by a subcom- 
mittee in accordance with the Pres- 
ident’s message of March 3. 

From the Administration’s rep- 
resentatives the Committee heard 
that the proposal provided for “tax 
equality.” From business represent- 
atives they heard that the proposal | 
would undermine the country’s eco- | 
nomic system. From the sole rep- 
resentative of the Communist Party, | 
the Committee heard a hearty ap- | 
proval of the proposal accompanied 
by a plea for still higher taxes on 
the wealthy. 


MR. HELVERING’S VIEWS 


First to appear before the Com- 
mittee was Guy T. Helvering, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and 
representative of the Administra- 
tion viewpoint. He called the Com- 
mittee’s attention to the omission 
of processing taxes and proposed 
that additional sources of “tem- 
porary revenue” be considered to 
bring the measure into “full con- 
sistency with the President's rec- 
ommendations.” 

The Commissioner pointed out | 
that under the proposal the addi- | 
tional revenue would come mainly 
from members of the upper income 
groups while in his opinion all forms | 
of business enterprise would be | 
placed on the same basis for income | 
tax purposes. 

He stressed the fact that under | 
the proposal corporations could still | 
retain for surplus 30 per cent of 
their profits and yet pay no more | 
taxes than at present. (The Com- | 
missioner’s testimony is printed in 
part on page 14.) 

His prepared testimony completed, 
Mr. Helvering answered the ques- | 
tions of Committee members. 

Representative Roy O. Woodruff 
(Rep.), of Michigan, queried him as 
to whether the tax would yield as 
much revenue as_ contemplated. 
Mr. Woodruff thought that tax ex- 
empt bonds would provide an avenue 
of escape for the wealthy, citing the 
heavy inducement those with high 
incomes would have to withdraw 
their money from productive enter- | 
prises. He said they could receive | 
a higher net income by switching 


| purposes—those 


CE: PUBLIC HAS ITS SAY ON NEW TAXES +. 





to lower interest paying tax exempt 
securities and at the same time take 
none of the risks or hazards of pri- 
vate business enterprise. 


OPPOSITION TO TAX PLAN 


First to appear in opposition to | 
PP PP | He asked that action on the tax 


the President’s proposal was M. L. 
Seidman, representing the New 
York Board of Trade. He was of 
the opinion that the proposed plan 
favored the large and prosperous 
corporations with huge surpluses at 
the expense of small and poorly fi- 
nanced corporations. He character- 
ized a tax of 22% per cent on the 
earnings of corporations unable to 
distribute their earnings as a penalty 
and not “relief” when compared 
with no tax on those corporations 
that did distribute their earnings. 

An individual taxpayer, Albert 
Hubschman, of New York City, ap- 
peared before the Committee and 
asked that they divide all corpora- 
tions into two classifications for tax 
whose stock is 
closely held and those whose stock 
is widely distributed. The purpose 
of this move would be to tax the 
stockholders of closely held corpora- 
tions as individuals in the same way 
as partnerships are now taxed and 
thus remove any inducement to 


“plough back” earnings into surplus 


for tax evasion purposes. 


| FOREIGN INVESTORS PROTEST 


Foreign holders of American se- 
curities were represented before the 


| Committee by H. W. A. Beenhouwer, 


an investment specialist from 
Amsterdam, Holland. He protested 
that the new taxes would drive 
foreigners away from American se- 
curities and injure American ex- 
ports. He claimed a tax of 10 per 
cent on dividends paid foreigners 
would yield more revenue than the 
proposed rate of 2214 per cent. Few 
foreigners living abroad, he said 
have American incomes high enough 
to be subject to the 22% per cent 
rate on individual incomes. 

Three witnesses testified against 
the measure on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
Noel Sargent, economist and secre- 


| tary of the organization, maintained 


that the proposed tax policy was 
“completely unsound” and would 


| “stimulate speculation, penalize 


group thrift and cause many bank- 
ruptcies.” He told Committee men 
that if this tax had been in effect in 
the past, the automobile industry, 
which has been one of the main- 
stays of employment, would never 


| have grown to the extent it has. 


If corporations had to rely on new 
capital issues for additional funds, 


























WE ARE PLEASED TO 


APRIL 1, 1936. 











EUGENE M. 


FORMERLY CHAIRMAN OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO, 
HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH OUR FIRM 
AND HAS BEEN ELECTED VICE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD. HIS HEADQUARTERS 
WILL BE IN OUR CHICAGO OFFICE 


BLYTH & Co.. INC. 


ANNOUNCE THAT 


STEVENS 






























































THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1935 


f ipone 8oth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
covering operations for 1935 will be presented to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting on April 14, 1936. The report shows that total 
operating revenues increased over 1934 by $24,143,487, or 7% (due in 
= to increase in freight rates), but continued subnormal, being 46% 


ess than the annual average for 1925- 
$17,132,347 (due principally to higher wages). 


1929. Operating expenses increased 
The Company earned 


a net income of $23,849,798 as compared with $21,633,965 in 1934. Sur- 
plus for 1935 was equal to 2.89% upon the outstanding Capital Stock as 
compared with 2.5% in 1934. Surplus per share (par $50) was $1.38 


as compared with $1.23 in 1934. 
OPERATING 


Torat Opsratinc Revenues were......... 
Torat Operatinc Expenses were........4 


Leavinc Nar Ravenut of.........eeeee00 


RESULTS 
Comparison with 1934 
1935 Increase or Decrease 





besoncess $367,812,186 I $24,143,487 
eseeusees 263,100,184 I 17,132,347 
TTT TTT 104,712,002 I 7,011,140 





ORC TT TT eT ete TT 25,234,425 I 1,$02,999 
Equipment, Jowt Facturry Rents, etc., amounted to... 9.082.936 D 751,213 
Leavino Net Ranwar Operating Income of........ 70,394,641 1 6,259,354 
Income FROM INvesTMENTS AND Orner Sources was..  36,413.423 D 3,600,468 
Makino Gross Income of . 106,808,064 i 2,658,886 
Rentat Paw Leassp Lines, Interest ON Funvep Dest 

ano Orner CHarces amounted to : 82,958,266 I 443.053 
Leavina Net Income (Equal to 3.6% of Capital Stock).. 23,849,798 1 2,215,833 
Appropriations TO SINKING AND Orner Funps, etc.... $721,402 I 279,497 
Suartus (Equal to 3.8% of Capital Stock).............. 18,128,396 I 1,936,336 


Dividend of 2% ($13,167,696) was paid on February 29, 1936, to 
stockholders and charged against net income for 1935. 

Splendid work has been done by our employes in accomplishing the 
results recorded. The Company's stockholders and bondholders can 
materially aid by helping to secure additional trafic and thus increase 
revenue. The Pennsylvania Railroad cordially invites their active 
interest in getting people to travel and ship via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 30th, 1936. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 


J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


| bankruptcies 


| mission was appointed to study and 


Franklin Rayon Corporation also | on top of the present proposals a 
appeared for NAM. He told how his | tax of 25 per cent should be levied 
corporation developed from an idea | on present surpluses and higher 
and a $10,000 bank loan in 1923 until | taxes collected on all incomes over 
now it employs 500 persons and has | $5,000. 


annual sales in excess of $5,000,000. Franklin W. Fort, president of the 
To do this, he said, it was necessary | yincoln National Bank of Newark 
to reinvest a large share of earnings. N. J., and a former Congressman, 
BB ad, ae ap hapa out, the de- | assailed the measure as “essentially 
-= €w process again | contrary to the capitalistic system. 
made it necessary to discontinue all | jr. thought it should be entitled “a 
dividends in order to divert earn- | bill to delay the payment of debts.” 
ings into plant expansion and fur- | y¢ would result, he felt, in a down- 
ther employment. He closed his | ward rating of the credit of every 
testimony by asking the Committee | corporation that needs its earnings 
to study his case as a typical one to pay debts. 
| and then “tell us whether you A representative of the Associated 
honestly feel that Iam an enemy to | Industries of New York, Henry M. 
society for what I have done.” Powell, told the Committee the tax 
COMMUNIST VIEWS would regiment industry and reduce 
Max Bedacht, who testified in be- | State and local tax revenue by pre- 
half of the Communist Party, was venting the laying aside of adequate | 
one witness who thought the new | reserves. 
tax was “at least a step in the right Among those appearing in opposi- 
direction.” He was not satisfied | tion to the “windfall tax” was T. W. 
with it, however. He advocated that | Taliaferro, president of a Detroit 


he maintained, they would find it 
very difficult in depression times 
when funds were most needed. He 
thought it would thus increase 
and reorganizations | 
that might otherwise be avoided. 


packing company. He felt that 
packers were entitled to the tax 
money because of the loss they had 
sustained due to the AAA. He as- 
serted that while his company had 
absorbed the greater part of the 
processing tax, “no one in God’s 
world can tell whether we passed 
the tax on or not.” 

Opposition to the tax bill was not 
confined to the Committee hearings. 
Representative Arthur P. Lamneck 
(Dem.), of Ohio, a member of the 
Committee took the floor in the 
House to flay the measure. He 
wanted to know how business could 
put men back to work if Congress 
penalized “initiative, frugality and 
all other business virtues that tend 
to build.” 

As for the “windfall tax,” Mr. Lam- 
neck thought it would result in the 
United States owning “every small 
| pork-packing plant in the country” 
because of their inability to pay the 
levy. 


measure be delayed while a Com- 


report on what changes, if any, 
should be made in Federal tax 
policies. 

Fred Schluter, president of the 
Thermoid Rubber Co., next appeared 
for NAM. Among other things he 
protested against the Treasury’s 
method of figuring income that in- 
cludes as profit the rise in the mar- | 
ket value of inventory stocks. He | 
Stated that when a firm uses raw | 








materials purchased at a low price 
and replaces them by others at | 
higher price no actual income re- 
sults from which taxes could be | 
paid. 

Royal Little, president of the | 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARS AS A MATTER OF RECORD ONLY AND IS UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS 
AN OFFERING OF THESE SECURITIES FOR SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO BUY. OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER 
TO BUY. ANY OF SUCH SECURITIES. THE OFFERING IS MADE ONLY BY THE PROSPECTUS. 


NEW ISSUE 


$30,000,000 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS—SERIES A, 44%, DUE MARCH 1, 1961 


TO BE DATED MARCH 1, 1936 





PRICE 97% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 





COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM ANY OF THE UNDERSIGNED 





MELLON SECURITIES COMPANY 


NCORPORATED) 


EDWARD B. SMITH & Co. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BROWN HARRIMAN & Co. BLYTH & Co.,INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 
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$62,545,500 


National Dairy Products Corporation 


354% Debentures due 1951 
(With Common Stock Purchase Warrants Attached) 


To be dated May 1, 1936 and to be due May 1, 1951 


Holders of 54(% Gold Debentures due 1948 have been offered by the several Underwriters 
an opportunity to subscribe, upon the terms and conditions set forth in the offering 
Prospectus and subject to prior sale under the Corporation’s offer to its Common 
Stockholders, for principal amounts of 334% Debentures due 1951 (with Common Stock 
Purchase Warrants attached) equivalent to the respective principal amounts of 54% 
Debentures deposited by them under the offer on or before April 23, 1936. Payment for 
334% Debentures allotted against such subscriptions is to be made thereafter out of the 
proceeds received from the Corporation upon retirement of the deposited 514% Debentures 
prior to the date to be fixed for the redemption of all 514% Debentures outstanding. 


Price 10012% and accrued interest 


Copies of te Prospectus, and forms of the Letter of Transmittal to be used by holders of 
54% Gold Debentures due 1948, may be obtained by application to any of the several 
Underwriters, among whom are the undersigned: 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Mellon Securities Compaay Edward B. Smith & Co. 


This advertisement is neither an offering ror sale nor a soticitation of offers to buy these Debentures. 
The offering ie made only by the Prospectus dated April 3, 1936. 


April 6, 1996. 
























































eacons of 
business are ability, 
courage, confidence. 
These direct the 
course of business 
activity... bring assur- 
ance of continued in- 
dustrial progress. The 
Commercial National 
Bank contributes intel- 
ligent banking service. 


The COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


and 
TRUST COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


FIFTY-SIX WALL STREET 





MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
"EDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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"in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
: GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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HE campaign ahead of us will not be over in seven 
months. 

Nor will its issues be solved in seven years. 

The battle of conflicting forces in America, let 
loose by the depression, is not a simple rivalry of parties 
or a contest between personalities. 

For if President Roosevelt is reelected, we shall wit- 
ness the beginning of a gradual transformation of the con- 
stitutional system of government under which we have 
been functioning for more than 150 years. 

And if a Republican nominee is elected, we shall see the 
clash of the New Deal Party against returning conserva- 
tism, something that will mean an intensification of class 
warfare and possibly the real rise of a farmer-labor 
alliance. 

Neither prospect is inviting. But the truth is politics 
has become intensely selfish and personal. With parasitic 
zeal many partisans inside and outside of Washington 
have developed a vested interest in government contracts 
and government funds and government privileges. 

As an opposition party, the Republicans have failed 
hopelessly. They have neither asserted aggressively the 
principles that have made them at times a truly great 
party nor have they taken the risks that come with the 
forceful championship of new programs in keeping with 
the changing times. 


At the root of all our troubles 


HOW DECEPTION. a species of intellectual dis- 
IS PRACTICED honesty in public life that marks 


out this epoch as the most im- 
IN PUBLIC LIFE moral in our history. It might 


well be described as the Era of Deception. 

Tracing back to 1932, the first deception was that which 
the Democratic party assiduously cultivated, namely, that 
one man was responsible for the ills of the nation. Con- 
versely, today the Republicans are assuming the thesis 
that one man is responsible for the failure of all those same 
ills to be cured. 

Neither hypothesis was or is sound. But the art of de- 
ception is practiced with consummate skill. 

Deception flourishes even more in the government de- 
partments where paid publicity men carefully camouflage 
the truth in news releases, where cabinet secretaries with- 
hold an itemized accounting of the use of public funds, 
where encouragement is given by high officials to the no- 
tion that justice is personal and political and not the result 
of disinterested appraisal based on a system of constitu- 
tional law. 

Budgets are made and unmade, appropriations are 
voted with commitments that run into the indefinite fu- 
ture, millions of dollars are spent to coerce or cajole con- 
gressmen and senators into sympathy with an adminis- 
tration program. The old-fashioned pork barrel of Con- 
gress has come to be a pork barrel largely in the hands 
of the executive branch of the government. 

v 


To all intents and purposes the 


DISILLUSION executive and legislative depart- 
SURE TO COME ments of our government are act- 
AFTER ELECTION ing as if they had been consoli- 


dated. Cooperation between the 
two branches, which is eminently desirable, implies a col- 
laboration of two independent bodies. Present day “col- 
laboration” is a sycophantic surrender by the servant to 
his master. 

It was said at the outset that powerful forces have been 
let loose by the depression. These are not merely the 
forces of greed and tory reaction. Nor are they only forces 
in virtuous quest of social reform. The forces of power- 
loving politicians, bent on establishing an oligarchy in 
fact if not in name, are abroad in the land, courting the 
favor of mass groups with one hand while less ostenta- 
tiously accepting big campaign contributions from the 
scions of “entrenched greed.” 

No greater evidence of hypocrisy can be found than in 
the financial support accepted by the New Deal Party in 
1932 and in 1934 and in 1936 whilst declaiming on every 
side that at last we were to have a progressive regime de- 
voted to the interests of the common people. 

And what will happen when the people are disillu- 
sioned—when they find out after the election of 1936 
that the enormous funds granted them in the form of sub- 








THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 





More than a Campaign of Personalities Is Ahead of Us—A Conflict of Forces 
That Will Not End on Election Day—The Beginning of an Epoch 


That May Transform America 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


sidies must cease lest the nation be plunged into bank- 
ruptcy? What will happen when socialistically inclined 
labor, having overreached itself through the rise of skillful 
and aggressive John L. Lewis, discovers that Mr. Roose- 
velt at heart is an aristocrat and a conservative in the sense 
that he truly does want to preserve the capitalistic 
system from destruction? 


Assuming the reelection of Mr. 


NATION DRIFTING Roosevelt—which does not mean 
ONCE MORE INTO that he would win against an in- 
SECTIONALISM telligent opposition—the strug- 


gle that comes after November, 
1936, will bring a crisis in our history comparable only to 
the days that preceded the War between the States. 

Too many of us have been taught by superficial history 
books to believe that 1861 was just a slavery struggle, that 
the South consisted mostly of Simon Legrees and the 
North of lily-white humanitarians. Deep in the faith of 
the South, it should be recalled, was a conviction that the 
central government was not to impose arbitrarily its legis- 
lative will on the several States and undermine its eco- 
nomic strength. 

Today, as a hundred years ago, we are drifting again 
into sectionalism. The inequitable distribution of tax 
moneys, the imposition of subsidies paid in the form of 
processing taxes by the industrial states in favor of less 
populous areas, the development of artificial barriers to 
the exchange of goods and services, the increased tax 
burdens that diminish consumption, the rise of unem- 
ployment—all these influences together with an inde- 
fensible disregard by the Democrats of the tariff vices 
that were bequeathed to us by the Republicans have pro- 
duced an economic disequilibrium. It makes a fertile field 
once more for sectional issues such as began to tear us 
apart in 1836 and forced the crisis 25 years later. 


The last three years have seen 


WRONG SYSTEM a vigorous effort by the President 
USED TO SOLVE to solve by governmental power 
OUR PROBLEMS the problems that can only be 


solved by the proper interplay of 
social and economic forces when government as the medi- 
ating influence holds the scales even and without partisan 
blemish. 

Just as Herbert Hoover was lacking in the vision to un- 
derstand mass psychology so Franklin Roosevelt has 
failed to understand the economic forces that enter into a 
reconstruction period after one of the worst debacles in 
all history—a depression of world-wide causes and con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Roosevelt's place in history at the moment is be- 
fogged by controversy. His objectives have been credited 
as praiseworthy. His administrative weaknesses have 
been condemned as tragic. But should he be reelected 
it will be even more important for him to understand the 
adjustment of economic forces to a desirable program of 
social reform. 


v 
Unfortunately Mr. Roosevelt 


TRUE LIBERALS believes in the emotion of invec- 
SHOULD UNITE tive. His speech on the State of 
FOR PROGRESS the Union delivered to both 


; . houses of Congress was the most 
conspicuous example of this inherent weakness. 

There can have been no other purpose in that speech 
than to produce by mob psychology an election trend. 
For the time being, it is called “smart political strategy.” 
But in the long run it will be condemned as a fatal blunder. 

For the forces that have been unloosed will not be sat- 
isfied to subside when the election is over. They will not 
yield to the supplications of a reelected President. They 
have tasted power. They will feel their mastery of him 
and of the Congress. 

In the face of such a trend, what is the duty of all true 
liberals—those who want to see reaction curtailed and the 
lot of the common man improved? 

The paramount duty is to organize an intelligent and 
forceful opposition against waste, extravagance, and the 
immorality of misguided paternalism. It is more im- 
portant for all right-thinking Americans to embrace the 
same principles than it is to win the presidency for any 
party or man. 








If 15,000,000 persons should begin to think alike, to 
see the issues clearly and to align themselves militantly 
behind a definite concept of American government, it 
will be impossible for scattered millions to vanquish a 
righteous minority. The value of a national political 
campaign with party rivalry and the contest of nominees 
is that the public for the first time has an opportunity to 
hear the issues explained in concrete terms. Campaigns 
usually bring concentration of argument in understand- 


able form. 
What would such a large bloc of voters be able to do in 


the congressional elections! They certainly can pick in 
the Republican and Democratic primaries men who stand 
for principle and when election day comes they can choose 
a Congress which under our existing system of govern- 
ment can prevent executive dictatorship. 

For the legislative body controls the purse strings. And 
when Congress meets in January, 1937, it starts making 
a record that will be appraised at the elections in Novem- 
ber, 1938, without reference to the political fortunes of 
Mr. Roosevelt. His name will not be on the ballot. 
The full force of a nation’s wrath against extrava- 
gance and fiscal imprudence can be visited in 1938 
upon those members of Congress who happen to be elected 
next November in spite of the opposition of the 15,000,- 
000 or more voters who believe in constitutionalism and 
a balanced budget. 

To date Mr. Roosevelt has encountered no opposition 
except the intermittent fire of a few rich men in leagues. 
Political opposition has been relatively insignificant— 
even the Republicans in Congress until a few weeks ago 
have been too timid to assert themselves. 

What will be the effect of seven months of intensive 
campaigning in every precinct in the land? Too many 
anti-New Dealers have come to regard the campaign as a 
matter of what happens to one man—Mr. Roosevelt. 
They would be willing to support any other candidate, a 
former Democrat, a conservative Republican, yes, even a 
radical Republican, just to get a change. 

v 


No approach could be more 


EVERY DAY IS short-sighted than this. The 


ELECTION DAY coming campaign requires a firm 
IN A CRISIS concentration on fundamentals. 


To elect or defeat Mr. Roosevelt 
the man is not half as important as to enthrone once more 
the principles that have made America a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

Election days do not come once in four years. They 
come every day after November, every day the stock ex- 
changes open and close as the people register their confi- 
dence or lack of confidence in the securities of a govern- 
ment with an unbalanced budget. Elections come every 
day that a vote is taken in both houses of Congress when 
funds are spent or executive powers are up for test. 

Fifteen to eighteen million votes in a solid phalanx of 
aggressive devotion to thrift and honesty in public and 
private business would mean the triumph of sincerity as 
against deception, the victory of patriotism over selfish 
politics, the conquest of sovereignty by the people who 
alone possess it and the driving out of the temples of gov- 
ernment of the men who use public funds to further their 
own interests—the men who believe that to the victor 
belong the spoils. 

v 


This is not a campaign there- 


FIGHT IS AHEAD fore that will last just a few 
AGAINST MISUSE months. It is a long uphill fight 
OF AUTHORITY against great odds—against the 


misuse of power and _ public 
money by a political oligarchy whether controlled by Re- 
publicans or Democrats. 

The American people are not the moronic populace 
they are believed to be by the deceiving politicians or by 
unscrupulous publicity mongers. 

The American people are long suffering and patient, 
and when they strike they move with unrelenting force. 
They will vindicate once more the epigram of Lincoln: 

“You can fool some of the people all of the time, and all 
of the people some of the time, but you cannot fool all of 
the people all of the time.” 

Truth conquers. 
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